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DOOLITTLE’S TEACHINGS sound like good 
sense in French as well as English. ‘‘ Bee- 
keeping for Farmers,’’ GLEANINGS, 967, is 
translated in full in Ze Progres Apicole. 

THE Bienenwirtschaftliches Centralblatt 
says Rudolph Dathe has the largest apiary in 
Germany, with 451 colonies, the next six in 
order containing 380, 300, 285, 210, 170, and 
150 each. 

IN THIS LOCALITY prospects look bright for 
the coming harvest. (The bee- “keeper that 
can’t see any bright prospect ahead isn’t very 
much of a bee-keeper.) White clover was in 
good condition when winter set in, and there 
has been a good blanket of snow for several 
weeks, with a prospect of cc ntinuance. 


HERE’S A KINK worth thinking about that 
Editor Hutchinson lets out on W. Lightning) 
Coggshall: When uncapping for the extract- 
or, slice deep. Takes ever so much less time 
than the usual way, the honey can be drained 
from the cappings, and it takes no more wax 
to build out the cells than the bees will secrete 
anyway. 

I ONCE got myself into trouble, not with 
the Dadants, but with one of their friends, by 
speaking jokingly of those miserable frog-eat- 
ers down at Hamilton. (Asa matter of fact 
I am exceedingly partial tofrog-legs.) I hope 
to reinstate myself in the good graces of their 
belligerent defender by quoting an expression 
from that bright new periodical, 2’ Apiculture 
Pratique: ‘‘The bee-keepers of the whole 
world owe to the Messrs. Dadant a tribute of 
profound gratitude’’ Which sentiment I 
heartily indorse. 

EDITOR HUTCHINSON says Italians are much 
less susceptible to black brood than blacks or 
hybrids. The Australians sav Italians are 
safer against foul brood. [Two inspectors 
who attended the State convention at Geneva, 
N. Y., stated that, for some reason, the Ital- 
ians seemed much more able to resist black 
brood. They could assign no cause for it, but 

















the fact was nevertheless true. I believe, 
though, it was suggested that, as black bees, 
including hybrids, are more inclined to rob 
than the pure yellow Italians, the former in 
the stealing expeditions would carry to their 
colonies germs of infection when the Italians, 
content towork in the fields, would gather 
the pure non-infected nectar from the flowers. 
—ED. } 

THE CHICAGO BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
as reported in American Bee Journal, urges 
the N. B. K. A. to provide local associations 
with printed matter to help boom theN. B. K. 
A. Now, why didn’t some one think of that 
before? With all the bee-journals and the lo- 
cal societies booming it, why ought not the 
membership this year to reach 1000? A thou- 
sand members! Hip, hip—but perhaps we 
better wait till we reach the thousand. [A 
good idea; and I would suggest that the Gen- 
eral Manager, if he deems it proper, prepare 
a circular or booklet, giving the objects of the 
Association, and what it has accomplished 
during the period of its existence. I think it 
would be proper to include the work of the 
old Union, as that is nowa part of the new 
organization, the N. B. K. A. The organiza- 
tion has a great record and it should be known. 
—Ep. ] 

INSPECTOR McEvoy says in Review that it 
is perfectly safe to give to a healthy colony 
combs taken from a foul-broody colony 7/ 
such combs ever had brood in them, and if 
they have been /icked clean and dry by the 
foul-broody bees. [I remember our friend 
McEvoy making that statement in convention ; 
but assuming that he is correct, the advice 
would be a little dangerous to beginners and 
to bee-keepers of experience who are a little 
careless in their ways of working. It takes 
good strong eyes sometimes to detect the pres- 
ence of a cocoon or cocoons in brood-combs. 
Methinks it would be safer for the average 
bee-keeper to render up a// combs from foul- 
broody hives. We must not forget that a line 
of procedure that would be safe for an expert 
inspector like Mr. McEvoy might be unsafe 
for some bee-keepers. For example, I can 
handle with a fair degree of safety a razor or 
a loaded revolver, and I can give my ten-year- 
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old boy full directions on howto handle ei- 
ther ; but do you think I would trust him to 
carry out my directions? Not I.—Ep.] 


IRA BARBER saysin Review that the only 
thing necessary to keep cellared bees from be- 
coming uneasy toward spring ‘‘is to keep all 
Sresh_air from reaching them, by banking 
thoroughly from the outside, and be sure that 
it is kept there air-tight.’’ Looks reasonable, 
doesn’t it? that a sniff of spring air should 
make them want to get out where there’s more 
of it. But how do you account for another 
thing? When they get uneasy with the out- 
side temperature at 45° or 50°, and the cellar 
is left wide open all night, they are very quiet 
in the morning, and don’t offer to fly out, even 
if full daylight shines in. If a little fresh air 
leaking through the walls makes them uneasy, 
why doesn’t a whole flood of it make them 
worse? [Ever since the article came out in 
the Review I have been cogitating on it not a 
little. I had already formulated some thoughts 
on this phase of the wintering question, and 
I would therefore refer you to an editorial in 
this issue.—ED. ] 

E. GIRAUD-PABOU, in Revue Electique, gives 
the following as his sole means of introducing 
queens: Roll the queen in a spoonful of hon- 
ey. When thoroughly smeared, drop her be- 
tween twocombs of brood so close together 
that she can not fall to the bottom; smoke, 
and close the hive. The queen may be intro- 
duced the evening of the same day the queen 
is removed, and up to the ninth day after. 
No need to destroy queen-cells. [Some years 
ago there used to be more talk about dipping 
queens (to be introduced) in honey than now. 
If I remember correctly, some valuable queens 
were lost by such procedure. Perhaps it 
might be well to call on those who have had 
experience, and who could tell us why they 
abandoned the practice. I have introduced 
queens by that plan myself, and I do not re- 
member that lever lost a queen where the 
colony was surely queenless. But the mean- 
est stock to introduce a queen to is one hav- 
ing cells pretty well advanced, and almost 
ready to hatch. A still meaner one is one 
having a young virgin. Kill that virgin, and 
they are still mean. Well, let us have reports 
from those who have tried the honey-dipping 
process of introducing.—ED. ] 

COMMENT 315, in the latest A B C, says my 
plan of placing 4 hives in a group is more 
economical of room than S. E. Miller’s plan 
with 5ina group. Then you ask in a foot- 
note, Mr. Editor, ‘‘ If the hives in the several 
groups on the S. E. M. plan were placed only 
3 inches apart, and the space gained closed up 
between the several groups, is it not true S. 
E.’s plan would accommodate more hives in 
a given area than your plan?’’ I suppose you 
want an answer to that question, and it is, 
‘*No.’’ Look at the figures I send you, and 
you will see that, when your conditions are 
fulfilled, S. E.’s plan still takes 5 per cent 
more room than mine. [I have examined Dr. 
Miller’s figures, and must admit that he is 
right; but the difference is so very, very 
slight, that it practically amounts to ‘‘ six of 


one and half a dozen of another.’’ I am not 
sure but I should prefer the C. C. in place of 
the S. E. plan, for the simple reason that the 
entrances would all be pointing in one direc- 
tion, while in the S. E. way the entrances of 
one set of hives are at right angles with the 
entrances of another set in the same group. 
It is desirable to direct the flight of bees, as 
far as possible, in one direction, so that there 
may be an alleyway for the bees and one for 
the bee-keeper. Encountering the flight of 
busy workers is annoying, both to the bees 
and to their owner.—ED. } 


HERE’S SOMETHING to give ‘‘ aid and com- 
fort’? to Mrs. Barber and ye editor. Devau- 
chelle says in LZ’ Apiculteur that the only way 
to set bees to work at once in sections, and 
also the best way for the bee-keeper to em- 
ploy with profit, is to put on first an extract- 
ing-super, and when this is nearly filled to 
put asection-super under it. [Yes, indeed ; 
like other mortals I like to read what suits 
my way of thinking. Over and over again I 
have had stubborn colonies of Italians that 
would not go into the supers, boiling over 
with strength, clover out in profusion, and 
yet they would stay in the brood-nest and 
cram every available cell before going above. 
I have given such colonies supers of shallow 
extracting-combs when they rushed above; 
and after they got well going in these combs 
I took these supers off and gave them, instead, 
supers of sections with full sheets of founda- 
tion. The habit of going above being once 
established, caused those bees to occupy at 
once quarters that they had refused to occupy 
before. I am sure the principle is all right 
when working with Italians, and in localities 
where the honey-flow is not strong enough to 
force the bees above with a mighty rush.— 
Ep. ] 
~ COGGSHALL puffs smoke into his extracting- 
supers, and flops a cloth up and down to make 
the smoke goin. I tried it with no great suc- 
cess. I suspect it doesn’t work as well on su- 
pers of sections ason his supers of extract- 
ing-combs. [Yes, sir, I saw Mr. Coggshall 
and one of his men, by means of the flop- 
cloth smoker act, drive about two-thirds of 
the bees out of something like 30 or 40 differ- 
ent extracting-supers. From three to five 
floppings of the cloth would accomplish the 
result in a surprisingly small amount of time. 
The rest of the bees were disengaged by a pe- 
culiar trembling shaking motion, combs being 
shaken 77 the hive and not in front of the en- 
trance. In some cases there would be halfa 
dozen bees left on the combs; but these per- 
sistent chaps were quickly dislodged with the 
Coggshall bee-brush. You say it does not 
work as well on supers of sections as on su- 
pers of extracting-combs. I suppose you re- 
fer to the old-style’ sections ; and if so, right 
you are. In the ordinary beeway sections 
there is a little space at each corner, the top 
not being cut away. It is in these spaces that 
the bees lodge and pile up. In supers of no 
beeways, or plain sections, the bees are dis- 
lodged much more easily; and easier still 
from plain extracting-combs.—ED. ] 
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Alfalfa in California; Extracting Methods Dis- 
cussed; a Practical Method of Hive-record 
Keeping. 


BY RAMBLER. 


‘*Now, Mr. Rambler, if you feel like it this 
morning we will hitch my old white horse Bo- 
nares to the top buggy, and you and I and the 
children will visit the apiaries, and you can 
see the lay of the land and various other mat- 
ters.’’ 

‘‘T am ready any time, Mr. McCubbin ; but 
I can tell you before we start that I donot like 
the lay of the land. This San Joaquin Valley 
is a great prairie, and I do not like a dead-lev- 
el country—it is too monotonous. I was rais- 
ed in the hill country of New York where the 
roads wound around the hills. Those roads 
were just charming with their change of 
scenery. Even in Southern California our 
roads lead intothe hills and to the grand 
mountains ; but the mountains here are in the 
dim distance. There is nothing distinctive in 
such a level country ; and where the roads 
just follow land sections, and form squares, a 
ranch house might as well bea peg on the 
map, and other ranch houses just so many 
more pegs. I am sure I shall be lonesome 
without the hills.”’ 

‘*Oh! well, Rambler, you will soon get 
used to this level condition of the country, 
and like it. You can wheel anywhere here, 
and have no hills to contend with. We will 
now go to our first apiary, which is out three 
and a half miles on my raisin and alfalfa 
ranch, which I rent, reserving the bees for 
more skillful hands—like yours, forinstance.”’ 
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State, and I shall be a dull scholar indeed if I 
do not learn a few new wrinkles in bee-keep- 
ing. Now, you are familiar with this country, 
and know every foot of land between Reedley 
and Traver; what are the conditions of alfalfa 
growth here? and is the country generally 
adapted to its cultivation ?”’ 

‘*No, Mr. Rambler, there are only certain 
districts that are adapted to alfalfa culture. 
Here is a district about two miles wide and 
ten in length, or 20 square miles, well adapted 
to the growth of alfalfa. East of us the land 
is heavy, like adobe ; and, though alfalfa will 
grow upon it, it does not thrive as upon this 
more porous soil, and it is sown mostly to 
wheat. Then west of usisa portion not adapt- 
ed to alfalfa ; but when we get over to Selma, 
13 miles west, there is quite an extensive acre- 
age where alfalfadoes well. So far as I know, 
it runs in spots all through the valley. The 
hindrances are sometimes adobe, sometimes 
alkali, and again too sandy and porous, and 
not water enough for irrigation.”’ 

“Mr. McCubbin, I should like to ask how 
many acres of alfalfa are in this twenty square 
miles.’’ : 

‘*T know the country well, and think I can 
answer your question quite correctly. There 
is fully 5000 acres, or well toward eight square 
miles. The remainder is occupied with fruit- 
orchards, vineyards, grain-fields, etc.”’ 

‘‘You may think I am figuring down quite 
fine, Mr. McCubbin ; but do you know how 
many colonies of bees are owned in this 
area?’’ 

‘*T think I can answer that quite closely. I 
am acquainted with allof the bee-men, and 
the number of colonies is not far from 1500.”’ 

‘““Then, Mr. McCubbin, there is about one 

colony to every three and one- 








COMBINATION HONEY-HOUSE AND RESIDENCE. 


‘*Thank you, Mr. McCubbin ; but I fear my 
hands will not be very skillful here, for I am 
satisfied that the conditions are entirely differ- 
ent here from those I have been familiar with, 
and I shall, with your advice, have to learn 
the trade anew. It seems that I am traded 
around into various portions of this great 





third acres of alfalfa. Do you 
call that crowding in too many 
bees for the pasturage?’’ 

‘‘ Well, as the fellow said, that 
depends. If we were sure of an 
alfalfa yield every season, there 
might be more crowded upon 
the pasture; but some seasons 
the alfalfa fails to secrete nec- 
tar; and when that happens 
there are too many bees, and a 
small crop is the result. I think 
the pasture is overcrowded 
around my out-apiary three and 
a half miles from what you will 
call your home apiary. There 
are fully 900 colonies on 1000 
acres, and in another year the 
number will run up to a thou- 
sand, or a colony to every acre, 
and that is getting them in too 
thick.’’ 

‘““You say, Mr. McCubbin, 
that you scarcely ever have a failure of a 
honey crop. What do you depend upon if 
the alfalfa fails? I believe you have no sage 
here,”’ 

‘“You are right, Mr. Rambler. We have 
no sage here. There is some over on the foot- 
hills of the Coast Range of mountains, on the 
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west side of the valley ; but that is fifty miles 
from us. Here in the valley we have a good 
fruit-bloom. After that there is a precarious 
yield from yellow sweet clover, which grows 
plentifully along the ditches ; then there is an 
alkali weed, also sweet clover just getting a 
footing ; also wild sunflower and a-‘camphor- 
weed which come up by the hundred acres in 
our grain-fields, and give a good flow of hon- 
ey until into October. Well, here we are. 
This is what I call my twenty-acre ranch, and 
it was my home until after my wife died. You 
will observe that the apiary is pleasantly lo- 
cated under the peach-trees, and here is the 
cabin you can occupy. Oneend is a honey- 
house and the other a living-room. Your 
work-shop can be under those fig-trees. You 
can hardly imagine what a grateful shade 
those fig-trees make when the mercury gets 
up to 115 or 120° in the shade.’’ 

‘““ Whew, Mr. McCubbin! but I am afraid 
I shall melt if the sun pours down caloric at 
that rate. Then see here; it seems to me that 
this extracting-house is some distance from 
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work the bees; do as you like; if you prefer 
to lift your honey in concentrated form in 
cans, then that is the proper way. All I ask 
is to have the work well done.- The condi- 
tions are not as to the how.”’ 

**T notice, Mr. McCubbin, that you have 
cards tacked upon the hives. How do you 
use them ?”’ 

‘“You observe, Mr. Rambler, that when I 
am working with the bees I note down upon 
the card the conditions as they arise during 
the season. At the close of the honey-yield I 
transfer the record on the cards to my perma- 
nent record-book. Now, I can turn to my 
record and tell the condition of any colony, 
and the amount of honey it has produced, and 
its value. For instance, here is hive 63, 1889. 
The first ruled columns are for the dates when 
the caps were put on and when full; then 
space for comments, then more columns for 
weight and grades of extracted and comb hon- 
ey, and the value. I was producing comb 
honey mostly when this record was kept, and 
had three grades: fancy, No. 1, No. 2, and 








M’CUBBIN’S PEACH ORCHARD APIARY. 


the apiary ; and do you have to wheel all of 
the honey in here, lift it up these steps and 
into this close dark room? Why, I believe it 
is a tenth of a mile out to the far side of the 
apiary.’’ 

‘*That’s the way we do it, Rambler. You 
see we work on Aikin’s plan—take the combs 
home to extract.’’ 

‘“Yes, yes! I see, Mr. McCubbin ; but your 
plan is worse than Aikin’s—he uses a horse, 
while you make a horse of yourself; and, 
land o’ Goshen! what a heavy wheelbarrow 
this is! Say, my friend, if you want a wheel- 
barrow, light and well made, send to The A. 
I. Root Co. for a Daisy. It is just the thing 
for an apiary. I speak from experience, for I 
have one in my up-to-date apiary down south. 
But, really, Mr. McCubbin, I believe if you 
have no objections—yes, and I believe even 
if you do have objections—I shall build one 
of our cheap Southern California extracting- 
houses right out under the shade of one of 
those peach-trees, and right among the bees.’’ 

‘‘All right, Rambler. You are the one to 


the record for extracted honey was whether it 
was taken from the cap or brood-chamber. If 
a colony was unusually cross through the en- 
tire season, the queen was marked for super- 
sedure ; and you will see by this record that 
the season runs clear into October. You will 
also note that the record gives a better general 
yield in 1896 than in 1889.” 

‘*Well, Bro. McCubbin, you have your rec- 
ord worked down fine. My plan is to lump 
the whole crop, and then strike an average for 
each colony. There are always a few that will 
show a better record than the rest, and these 
I always reserve to breed from.”’ 

‘‘Ves, Rambler; every man has his way of 
doing things, and we will not quarrel over 
methods as long as you get the honey. When 
you come here to live in this combination hon- 
ey-house and residence you can look every 
thing over at your leisure. And now we will 
go to the out-apiary, three and a half miles 
further along. Come, Bruce and Grace, hus- 
= -_ the wagon with Rambler and we will 
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The apiary shown in the photo is comforta- 
bly shaded with peach-trees, and contains 150 
colonies, but is roomy enough for 200. An 
alfalfa-field isin the foreground. The some- 
thing in the distance that looks like a hay- 
stack is the dense foliage of umbrella-trees 
around a farmhouse. 
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THE ART OF BOTTLING AND SELLING HONEY. 


Does Not Pay to Bottle a Poor Grade; Package 
must be Useful when Empty; the Lard-bucket 
not a Good Seller; Importance of Tinfoiling; 
an Excellent Article. 


BY J. C. WALLENMEYER. 








Having had an experience of eight years in 
bottling a dozen different kinds of honey in a 
dozen different kinds of packages or contain- 
ers, I thought I would give the benefit of my 
somewhat varied experience to the readers of 
GLEANINGS that they might possibly profit by 
avoiding the usual mistakes of beginners in 
using unsalable packages. 

I have bottled honey from alfalfa, basswood, 
willow-herb, white 
clover, California 
sage, Florida man- 
grove, saw and cab- 
bage palmetto, wild 
aster, and _ smart- 
weed (or heartsease ) 
mixed ; dry-weather 
honey-vine, and fall 
flowers. For con- 
tainers I have used 
pint and quart Ma- 
sons, costing 50 and 
60 cts. per dozen, 5 
and 8 oz, and 1 and 
2 lb. square fiint- 
glass jars, costing 
$5.70 and $7.50 per 
gross (corks includ- 
ed); 13 and 16 oz. 
jelly-glasses ; 4-gal- 
lon fruit-tablet jars 
costing 5 cts. each ; 
lard-buckets; glass 
bowls, and Root’s 
No. 25 round flint- 
glass one-pound jars 
—dquite a variety to 
select from. 


I found Root’s No. 
25 jar the best and 
quickest seller of all, 
because, after being 
emptied, it could be 
used as a self-sealer 
for jelly, preserves, 
jams, etc. ; only flint- 
glass jars should be 
used, as they show 
the honey off to 
perfection. Amber 
honey will sell near- 
ly as well in quart 
Masons on account 
of the universal use 
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of the package; but it is hard to sell 3 Ibs. 
of honey to every-day consumers. Most peo- 
ple prefer a small cheap package. Our mar- 
ket demands a honey of light or light amber 
color, heavy body, mild flavor, and fine bou- 
quet or aroma. It does not pay to bottlea 
poor grade of honey. The people generally 
get accustomed to the kind of honey produc- 
ed in their own locality. I found this out to 
my sorrow when I tried to sell three barrels 
of mangrove and palmetto honey from Flori- 
da, although I thought it fine indeed. This 
matter of selection is very important. If you 
happen to run short of honey, and must buy, 
procure an article as near like your own as 
possible. I have found, just as friend Pouder 
says, that patrons grow suspicious when they 
get different honey. I find honey from white 


clover, dry-weather honey-vine, and fall flow- 
ers, to give the best satisfaction for bottling, 
in my locality. Briefly stated, there are three 
essentials for success in bottling honey : 

1. Best quality of well-ripened honey. 

2. Neat, attractive package, useful when 
empty. 





FIG. 1.—J. C. WALLENMEYER AND HIS LIQUEFYING APPARATUS. 
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3. Aggressive selling methods. 

You might have the very finest honey ; but 
if it is not put up attractively it will not sell 
You might havea poor article put up ina 
showy, gaudy, labeled package, but no one 
will buy a secondtime. Again, you may have 
a fine article of heavy body and fine flavor, 
put up inthe right kind of package; but if 
you leave it at home, what good will it do? 
Be up to date; be aggressive ; talk honey 
everywhere you go. I built up an enormous 
trade in the fall of 1894 with a well-ripened 
crop of honey from dry-weather vine and fall 
flowers. I controlled at that time a large por- 
tion of the drug trade in Evansville, and prob- 
ably half of the grocery trade. I bought 5 
bbls. of Root’s No. 25 1-lb jars and one gross 
each of the 5-oz. and 8-oz. square flint Muth 
jars, and 5 gross of 1-lb. and 3 gross of 2-1b. 
Muth jars, all atonetime. I had every kind 
of package to please the most fastidious. I 
sold both the 1-lb. square and round jars at 
$2.00 per dozen, toretail at 20 cts. The5 bbls. 
of Root’s No. 25 jars were gone in a jiffy, 
while I have nearly all the 5 and 8 oz. jars yet. 
These I use at fairs to give away as samples. 
I often sold a dozen of the round jars to house- 
wives who wanted a set for jelly, etc., but 
never sold more than one or two of the square 
jars at one time to any lady. They are con- 
sidered worthless when empty, although my 
wife likes them for small pickles and catsup. 
I use the No. 50 label, costing $1.75 per 1000 
for both round and square 1-lb. jars. This label 





FIG. 2.— FILLING THE JARS, AND CAPPING. 
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is showy, and will not soil easily in fly-time. I 
find the 2-lb. square jar an easy seller to par- 
ties who mix their own cough medicine every 
winter. 

I have now dwelt at length on the merits of 
various packages, as I think it a very impor- 
tant item to help sell our honey. I forgot to 
say my worst-selling package was the tin lard- 
bucket, Mr. R. C. Aikin notwithstanding. 
They may be all right to sell toold customers; 
but the main objection is that people can not 
see the contents unless it is opened. To get 
new customers to buy your honey, invest 5 cts. 
in a ‘‘glass show-case.’’ As honey is not a 
staple, instruct the grocer to place conspicu- 
ously, and you will have the pleasure of sell- 
ing both ‘‘ show-case ’’ and honey at the same 
time. 


HOW TO LIQUEFY ; HOW TO WASH THE BOT- 
TLES. 

We will now proceed to the process of bot- 
tling. Have your honey liquefied, if candied, 
holding the same at 150° for two or three 
hours. By using a gasoline-stove you can reg- 
ulate to a degree, almost. Besure not to over- 
heat it. It will stand 170 to 180 for a short 
time, but I prefer not to risk losing the aroma 
and injuring the delicate flavor. If you are 
compelled to buy honey, always buy in 60-lb. 
tin cans, as they are more convenient to han- 
dle. While you are liquefying your honey, 
wash your bottles, using clear soft water with 
sal-soda and shot to remove dirt and particles 
of glass if new. Then 
rinse in clear water, 
and place bottom up- 
ward in racks to 
drain. This will make 
flint jars clear and 
sparkling. I did use 
a ten-gallon filling- 
can, bought of friend 
Muth, but now prefer 
to use my extractor 
(with cross-arm and 
basket removed), rais- 
ed to a convenient 
height. I prefer to 
bottle honey hot, as it 
runs quicker, retains 
its aroma, and will 
stay liquid longer than 
if bottled cold. Have 
the rack containing 
empty jars at your 
left. Place the pan 
under the honey-gate 
to catch any drip- 
pings. You will soon 
learn how to cut off 
the flow just right the 
first time. Pass the 
jar to an assistant at 
the right, who presses 
the cork (cost 75 cts. 
per gross) in the 
mouth, then dips the 
jar into melted wax 
and paraffine, half of 
each. A second as- 
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sistant puts on the tinfoil (costs 75 cts. per 
gross) in place; winds a capping-strap around 
the jar with the right hand; then holds the 
jar with the left hand, running the head up 
and down on the strap until the cap is nice- 
ly smoothed down. A pasteboard, about 12x 
20, covered with dextrine (costs 10 cts. per lb.) 
is covered with labels in front of the operator. 
She lays the jar down flat, deftly catches the 
label by the corner, removes it from the board, 
attaches it to the center of the jar, smoothing 
it out with a soft cloth ; then she places the 
jar in the case at the right, holding a dozen 
each. 

After a little practice, three persons can 
easily fill, cork, wax, tinfoil, label, and pack 
800 lbs. a day, and not spill a drop of honey, 
by this method. The corks used for honey- 
jars are seconds, and ought to be covered with 
wax toeffect an air-tight sealing while the 
honey is hot. 


HOW TO SELL THE BOTTLED GOODS. 


Now, then, we are ready tosell. Tog upa 
bit ; for if you will notice you will see that all 
successful salesmen are well dressed and well 
groomed. Take a sample jar of each kind, 
and goto your grocer. If he is busy, see if 
he has any honey in sight. Don’t attempt to 
sell to him while he is busy. If he is not, tell 
him you have a fine article of honey, fine fla- 
vor, and good body ; that the crop of honey 
is very short this year, and you will not have 
very much tosell. If you tell him you have 
five tons he will expect to get it for nothing. 
Hold your jar to the light; turn it upside 
down to show how thick it is; talk honey, 
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talk business, and stick right tohim. Have 
one price for everybody. It will pay you to 
allow a good margin of profit, and he will 
then try to make more sales than if he made 
a very small per cent of profit. But be sure 
to have your honey placed where every one 
can see it on entering the store, as people 
hardly ever ask for honey unless they see it. 
I visited friend Pouder several times, and the 
steady stream of customers was evidence that 
he understands the art of bottling and selling 
honey to perfection. 

Remember, in conclusion, that he who 
tooteth not his own horn, the same shall not 
be tooted. 


LIQUEFYING-APPARATUS—SEE FIG. 1. 


In presenting to the readers of GLEANINGS 
a photo of my liquefying-apparatus I have 
tried to make it conform as nearly as possible 
to the requirements of the average bee-keeper. 
Although I usually liquefy on a gasoline- 
range, the cut shows 500 lbs. of candied hon- 
ey liquefying, without interfering with the 
preparation of meals. Two 60-lb. cans are 
placed in two common wash-boilers, then filled 
with water, and heated gradually. After all 
the honey in the can is liquefied it is drawn 
off into a Root’s Novice extractor-can (with 
the baskets and crank removed), by means of 
a rubber hose, the can being covered to pre- 
vent foreign substances lodging therein. I 
had a Muth ten-gallon filling-can, but I like 
the extractor better as it has a much larger 
honey-gate, which is very essential in rapid 
filling. If the honey is cold, the flow can not 
be cut off a third as fast ; therefore with hon- 
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FIG. 3.—LABELING AND TINFOILING WITH A CAPPING-STRAP (TINFOILING SHOWN AT LEFT). 
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ey at about 140 to 150° Fa., and a large honey- 
gate, we attain the maximum of rapidity in 
filling. Besides, I found, at least in my ex- 
perience, that, in filling with cold honey, a 
large number of air-bubbles formed, thus pre- 
venting our getting the desired amount in the 
bottles. It would also run over the sides when 
heated to the right degree. 

Of course, no one would attempt to seal un- 
til the bubbles had risen to the surface, which 
they will do in a few minutes with hot honey. 
If the honey is then sealed, and either dipped 
or corks sunk, and any kind of good sealing- 
wax poured on, thus effecting a hermetical 
sealing, the honey contracts when it gets cold, 
thus causing the much-talked-of vacuum, es- 
pecially if a tinfoil cap is properly applied, 
making it absolutely air-tight. 

I found, only the other day, 2-lb. Muth jars 
which had been waxed, that candied, while 
others on the same shelf, sold to the grocer 
the same day (Oct. 5, 1900), were nice and 
clear on account of the tinfoil cap. I find 
that if, after sealing, the jarsare left in a warm 
room, thus preventing the too sudden cooling 
of the wax on the corks, we shall have no 
cracks. If one-half paraffine is added tothe 
wax it will not crack nearly as easily, besides 
being much cheaper. 

WASHING THE BOTTLES WITH SHOT. 

In regard to the washing of bottles, I had a 
good laugh over Mr. Deadman’s picture of 
the little boy punching the little pieces of 
glass out of the bottles, especially new ones. 
I used to do the same thing. But how much 
nicer, and far more easy, and quicker, to take 
about 3 or 4 oz. of No. 6 shot, and the bottle 
half full of warm soft water! A few shakes, 
turn the bottle, then pass to helper, who rinses 
in clean coid water, and we have a clear spark- 
ling jar which is then set upside down ina 
large tray to drain. : ; 

I think Mr. Deadman’s label is not in pro- 
portion to the size of his jar. It is too small 
and insignificant. If using jars like the No. 
25 and the No. 100, where it is impossible to 
cover the top with wax, I now pour into each 
a large tablespoonful of beeswax and paraffine, 
right on top of the heated honey, which, when 
cooled, effects the air-tight sealing. This is 
an additional inducement to my patrons, as 
they thus secure a nice piece of wax to slick 
up their irons for laundry work ; while, if put 
on the cork, it prevents the cork from break- 
ing to pieces while being drawn out the first 
time. 

If Iam compelled to reliquefy any bottles 
of honey (which is very rare) I always set the 
jars in vats of water deep enough to come up 
to the necks, as I have seen honey scorch in 
the lower half of a jar while the upper half 
was yet candied. 

I would say in conclusion to those readers 
of GLEANINGS who have no honey to bottle, 
better order a few cans of extracted, and a 
barrel of the No. 100 or No. 25 jars of The A. 
I. Root Co , and canvass your nearest town. 
You will be surprised how easy it is tosella 
barrel put up in this neat, useful, and attrac- 
tive package. It pays to work up a tradeina 


bad season, for, if you sell no honey in a bad 
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season, how can you expect to sell three or 
four tons when you have not previously work- 
ed up a foundation for the disposal of your 
coming crop? I believe this bottled-honey 
symposium will be the means of showing bee- 
keepers how a large part of our crop can be 
disposed of, thereby increasing the demand 
for our product. 
Evansville, Ind. 


[I would say to our readers that J. C. Wal- 
lenmeyer was first known to the bee-keeping 
world as the author of the song ‘‘ Queen Jean- 
nette.’’ I think it was dedicated to his ‘‘ best 
girl,’’ who subsequently went into partnership 
with him ; and, if I may judge by the picture, 
she is his best helper in a business which he 
has been developing for years. 

One can readily see by the way Mr. W. 
writes that he has had a large experience in 
bottling honey, and is familiar with all its va- 
rious iittle details. 

It is interesting to note that both he and 
Mr. Chalon Fowls prefer gasoline-stoves for 
liquefying honey, for the simple reason that 
the heat can be more easily controlled. The 
ordinary cook-stove, using coal or wood, is li- 
able to overheat the honey, and that means 
either a loss in profits or loss in subsequent 
trade. 

While Mr. Wallenmeyer has covered nearly 
every detail of the work, yet his familiarity 
with some features of it is such that he has 
left us groping a little in the dark. In Fig. 3, 
for instance, we see what appears to be a 
method of tinfoiling by means of a leather 
strap. One end of this strap is fastened to 
the wall, the other end being held in the left 
hand. From the description, I judge that 
the strap goes clear around the neck of the 
bottle, and that the bottle is slid back and 
forth, the friction of the strap around the 
neck causing the edge of the tinfoil to be 
smoothed out neat and workmanlike. There, 
I fear I am guessing; at all events, I hope 
Mr. W. will, in his next article, go into details 
in the matter of tinfoiling. 

Referring to Fig. 1, I assume that the rub- 
ber tubing reaching from the wash-boilers to 
the extractor is a siphon by which the honey 
is delivered from the square cans to the filling- 
tank. If I am not right, Mr. W. will please 
correct.—ED. | 




















SECURING HONEY FROM APPLE-BLOOM. 


‘‘Good morning, Bro. Doolittle. I came 
over from Massachusetts (by letter) to have a 
little chat with you about securing honey from 
apple-bloom ; because, for the last few years, 
apple-bloom has furnished an abundance of 
nectar in this locality.” 

‘*So it does with us some years; but the 
rule is that the bees do not secure much from 
this source on account of high winds, or cold, 
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cloudy, rainy weather, which usually appears 
at just the time the bloom is at its best.”’ 

‘* Well, because this is so with you it is no 
sign that it is with all the rest of the United 
States and Canada. I knowthe readers of 
GLEANINGS would be interested in knowing 
how to get our bees in the best condition to 
secure honey from apple-blossoms, and I come 
to draw you out on this subject.’’ 

‘*The apple-bloom comes so early in the 
season that it requires more skill to secure 
many bees in time for a harvest from this 
source than from any of the later sources.”’ 

‘*This I believe, and that is just the reason 
I came Over to see you and have a chaton this 
subject.’’ 

‘*In order to produce good results in honey, 
the first requisite is plenty of bees when the 
honey harvest arrives, for, whatever else we 
may have, success can not be obtained with- 
out plenty of bees. Again, as hinted at be- 
fore, these bees must be on hand in time for 
the honey harvest, else they become merely 
consumers instead of producers. Many keep- 
ing bees are more often working on the con- 
suming plan than otherwise, and, for this rea- 
son, tell us the truth when they say ‘ bee- 
keeping does not pay.’ Our first step, then, is 
to produce plenty of bees in time for the har- 
vest from apple-bloom.’’ 

‘* Exactly ; and that is just what I wish to 
know, if you can tell me.’’ 

‘* Well, I will do the best I can. But, as I 
said at the outset, it will require much skill 
to secure plenty of bees in time for a harvest 
of honey from apple bloom. From practical 
experience I find that it takes about six weeks 
to build up an ordinary colony in the spring 
to wbere they are ready to produce honey to 
the best advantage. As apple-bloom comes 
from the 20th to the 25th of May we shall 
have to commence operations to stimulate 
brood rearing about the tenth of April.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t that pretty early?’’ 

‘* Yes, it is early in the season, but no’ early 
if we are to be ready for the bloom ; and be- 
cause it is so early in the season is why so 
much skill will be required.’’ 

‘“‘I suppose you are right, here. But how 
about stimulating? How is this done?’’ 

‘‘T have tried many plans of stimulative 
feeding, both in the open air and in the hive, 
but finally gave them all up as not being of 
sufficient advantage to cover the cost of labor 
and feed.”’ 

‘Yes, but there are many ways of stimulat- 
ing, I am told.’’ 

‘* Well, there are ways besides feeding liquid 
sweets, but not many that have any advantage 
in them over allowing the bees to take their 
own course ; and unless great care is used, the 
plan I am about to describe may prove of little 
value ; or, worse still, an actual loss; and my 
advice to you would be to try it on only a few 
colonies till you are sure you can make a suc- 
cess of it.’’ 

‘*T will try to remember this if you will hur- 
ry up a little in telling what you know.”’ 

‘‘ When I have decided that it is time to 
commence active operations for an early har- 
vest, I go to each colony and look it over, 


clipping all queens’ wings that were not clip- 
ped the previous season, and equalizing stores 
so that I know each colony has enough honey to 
carry it three weeks without fear of starvation. 
This last is important, for brood-rearing will 
not go on to any great extent early in the sea- 
- where starvation stares the colony in the 
ace,’ 

‘*Do you find much brood in the hives as 
early as the 10th of April? ”’ 

‘* Tf we have had the usual amount of warm 
weather there will be brood in four combs 
with each good colony, and it is not best to 
try to work other than good colonies at this 
time of the year. The two center combs will 
contain the largest amount of brood, and I 
now reverse the position of these combs by 
placing the two outside combs of brood in the 
center, which brings the combs having the 
most brood in them on the outside. Thus, 
while the colony has no more brood than it 
had before, the queen finds plenty of empty 
cells in the center of the brood-nest, in combs 
having some brood in them, and she at once 
fills these combs with eggs, so that in a few 
days they will contain more brood than those 
which were moved to the outside, while the 
bees have fed and taken care of this as well as 
though its position had not been changed. 
Thus quite a gain has been made in regard to 
increasing the brood.”’ 

‘‘This seems plain, and I do not see how 
any one could fail thus far. But what next?’’ 

‘‘In about eight days, if the weather will 
admit, these selected hives are gone over 
again, and this time a frame of honey is taken 
from the outside of the cluster, and the cap- 
pings of the cells broken by passing a knife 
flatwise over them, when the brood-nest is’ 
separated in the center, and this frame of hon- 
ey thus prepared placed therein. The remov- 
ing of this honey, to place it around the out- 
side of the brood, causes great activity in the 
hive, the queen being fed to a greater extent, 
and the heat of the hive being kept up so that 
no brood suffers, even should a cold snap of a 
day or two occur. Where many err and make 
a failure here is in giving an empty comb in 
the center of the brood instead of a frame of 
mutilated honey. With the frame of comb 
the bees ‘draw up’ for a cold snap, and thus 
the extreme outside brood is left to perish.”’ © 

“In going over this time, do you do any 
thing besides inserting this frame of mutilated 
honey ?’’ 

‘‘Ves. As I go over these colonies each 
time I am careful to know that each has 
abundant honey to last at least two weeks ; 
for if we wish to obtain the largest amount of 
brood possible, the bees must never feel the 
necessity of feeding the brood sparingly on 
account of scanty stores. It is also necessary 
to know that there are no cracks or open 
places at the top of the hive to let the warm 
air pass out, but tuck all up as nicely as you 
would fix your bed on a cold winter’s night.’’ 

‘‘Well, there is something in this getting 
ready for an early yield of honey—more than 
I thought. But what next?” 

‘‘ After seven days more have elapsed I 
again go over these hives and insert another 
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frame of honey in the center of the brood- 
nest, prepared as before. Then in five or six 
days more the brood in the frames first 
‘thrown’ to the outside will have largely 
hatched, and these, being on the outside, 
will be more slowly filled than those in the 
center, so that a very great gain can now be 
made by again reversing the brood-nest, which 
is now accordingly done. The brood is now 
hatching quite rapidly, and another frame of 
honey, prepared as at first, can be given two 
or thre: days later, for in these frames of pre- 
ared honey lies the greatest secret of success- 
ul brood-rearing, early in the season. In 
about a week more we go over these colonies 
again, this time putting in two frames of pre- 
pared honey unless the hard maple and willow 
are now yielding honey sufficient to cause 
great activity, in which case frames of empty 
comb will answer our purpose just as well.’’ 

‘* But by this time you must have brood in 
all the combs but the last put in.’’ 

‘“Yés ; where only an eight or nine frame 
hive is used, this will conclude the stimulating 
process ; for as soon as our frames are full of 
brood we have accomplished our object, only 
that we see to it that there are sufficient stores 
in sight so that the bees do not slacken in 
brood-rearing and allow the combs to become 
bare of ae | before the apple blooms, which 
they will rarely doif they have sufficient stores, 
and no long-drawn-out cold or stormy time 
occurs.”’ 

‘* With the stimulating process over, what 
next ?”’ 

‘** As soon as sufficient bees have hatched so 
that they can protect the brood without its be- 
ing so warmly tucked up, the surplus arrange- 
ment is to be put on, so that your dish will be 


right side up to catch the honey when the ap- | 


ple-blossoms secrete it.’’ 

‘*T am pleased to have shad this chat with 
you, aud will say good-by. 

‘* Good-by ; and may on be prospered by 
having good weather through apple-bloom 
this year; for if you are not, all labor in 
building the colonies up to meet it will be in 
vain.”’ 

Just asI had said good-by, along came a 
letter from one styling himself ‘‘ Illinois,’’ 
with these questions, which I will answer here 
at his request. 

‘* Will the divided colony, or the colony in 
the box hive, swarm when transferred by the 
Heddon short method? What I have refer- 
ence to is this: Will the remaining bees in 
the box hive cast a swarm before the 21 days 
are up?”’ 

‘“No, not if the box hive is moved to a new 
stand, as it is intended it should be.”’ 

‘Is it best to use medium brood or light 
brood foundation when using wired frames? ’’ 

‘“T have always used the light brood when 
using wired frames, as such costs less in pro- 
portion to the surface filled, and is just as 
good where wired frames are used.”? 

‘* Should extracted honey be put in 60-pound 
cans direct from the extractor? ’’ 

‘*T should say no. It should be allowed to 
stand a week or more to clarify, in large 
tanks, when the clear thick honey should be 
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drawn from the bottom of the tank into the 
cans. If any hold different views, the readers 
of GLEANINGS would be pleased to hear from 
them.’’ 
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ENCOURAGING RAINS IN CALIFORNIA. 


All Southern California is rejoicing over the 
splendid rains for the past three months. 
Here at Riverside we have now had 10 inches; 
and as the rule is for us to get as much after 
Feb. lst as we do before that date, it is not at 
all improbable that we shall have as fine bee- 
pasturage as we did in the summer of 1895, 
when I averaged 100 lbs. comb honey to the 
colony. The way our rains have come this 
winter insures a pretty fair crop, I think, even 
if we should not get anymore. The 10 inches 
we have been blessed with has almost entirely 
come in a gentle fall that stayed where it fell, 
and the ground, even on the hill and moun- 
tain sides, is so thoroughly soaked that bee- 
men are most hopeful. The good year referred 
to was preceded by 16,4; inches. In the past 
three years of failure there has been a total 
rainfall for all the time of only 17} inches, 
and now it seems quite probable that we shall 
get as much this winter as during those three 
years. At any rate the amount we have had 
up to this 7th day of February, and the way 
in which it has come, give us great encour- 
agement for the season soon to commence. 

G. K. HUBBARD. 


NE 














Riverside, Cal., Feb. 7 


BEET VS. CANE SUGAR. 

Now something else—GLEANINGs, page 44, 
regarding beet sugar. I am informed that a 
great deal of sulphuric acid is made from py- 
rites from Spain, and that arsenic is a com- 
ponent to quite an extent, and is not eliminat- 
ed in the manufacture. This was the cause 
of the poisoning by beer which caused such a 
stir in Britain a short time ago. You can easi- 
ly see how such a state of affairs could make 
trouble in beet sugar. I think your father’s 
infcrmation is faulty, still I may not quite 
comprehend its drift. It by no means follows 
that, because two substances are alike chemi- 
cally, they are alike in properties. Take, for 
instance, cane sugar and milk sugar, just alike 
chemically, but quite different in many char- 
acteristics ; or try to use oil turpentine for oil 
lemon, both identical in chemical composition. 
Or call to mind the characteristics of the red, 
black, white, and flaky forms of phosphorus, 
and a late statement says that arsenic and 
phosphorus are identical. It is constantly as- 
serted that jelly-making and fruit-preserving 
can not be successfully carried on with beet 
sugar. Personally I dislike beet sugar, and 
so far have readily distinguished it. The su- 
gar made at the Rocky Ford plant is nearer to 
cane sugar than any other I have seen, in 
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taste. I have for twenty years held that glu- 
cose syrups are destructive to health. I can 
see nothing yet to make me think otherwise, 
and chemically some of these syrups are quite 
pure. Theimportant question is their effect 
on the animal or human organism. 

Denver, Colo., Jan. 23. T. LYYER. 


{I believed at the time, that A. I. R.’s state- 
ment concerning beet and cane sugar was a 
little too strong. Still, in defense of what Mr. 
Rankin said, I would say this: That we have 
fed our bees on beet sugar for the last ten 
years, and our percentage of winter loss is as 
low as or lower than that of any one else I 
know of. It averages only between two and 
three per cent, and in extremely hard winters 
it may run up as high as ten or fifteen. Only 
one winter in the last fifteen years, that I re- 
member, did our loss reach the high figure 
named. I have repeatedly tasted samples of 
cane and beet sugar from the best factories ; 
and had I not known that one was from one 
source and the other from another, I should 
have never suspected any difference ; and even 
when the samples were mixed :ncognito I 
could not tell which was which. Of course, 
there might beatrace of sulphuric acid or 
some other deleterious drugs But the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, or, rather, I 
should say, beet sugar for a winter food—and 
we have bought from factories everywhere 
during the last ten or fifteen years—has given 
us results that could scarcely be better. On 
the other hand, defore beet sugar was on the 
market, and we used exclusively cane, we had 
some bad results in wintering. It would hardly 
be fair to attribute these results to the sugar, 
however, for at that time the art of wintering 
had not been brought down to as fine a point 
as now.—ED. | 


QUESTIONS ON WINTERING, FROM A BEGIN- 
NER. 

I am just getting a start with bees, and 

should like to ask you a few questions con- 


_ cerning their care, and especially wintering. 


1. Will bees winter all right here in West 
Virginia on summer stands, with another hive 
made just large enough to slip down over the 
eight-frame Dovetailed hive, thus making a 
wall of two inches all around, where the hives 
are set on the ground as near as possible ? 

2. Would it be better to winter in the cellar, 
where the mercury gives only 10° below zero 
for two weeks or so? During a whole winter 
there will be a week of zero weather, and then 
a month of open weather. Which would you 
advise—wintering on summer stands with win- 
tering-cases or in the cellar? 

3. Will a colony of bees winter on 30 lbs. of 
syrup made from granulated sugar? 

4. Will the moth-worm destroy a strong 
colony of bees in the movable-frame hive if 
they are not destroyed in some way, or will 
the bees destroy them ? 

5. Will snow smother the bees if it falls 10 
or 12 in. deep, and is not removed from the 
entrance, and lies for ten days or two weeks ? 

WILLIAM D,. KEPHART. 

Rohr, W. Va., Jan. 22. 


[1. Yes, bees ought to winter in your cli- 
mate very nicely when they are in winter- 
cases. 

2. No. I would not recommend cellar win- 
tering in your locality. When there is any 
considerable amount of open weather, the out- 
— plan would prove the more satisfactory. 

3. Yes. 

4, In modern bee-keeping the moth-worm 
is no more feared than the wolf in the great 
centers of population. If the moth-worm 
makes way with the bees, you may be sure the 
owner either does not know very much about 
his business, or at least neglects it. But Ital- 
ian bees, no matter what their strength is, 
—— themselves against moths of any 

ind. 

5. Not much danger of it. Unless the snow 
heaps up five or six feet deep, there will be 
very little danger of smothering.—ED. ] 


SPRAYING DURING BI,OOM, DESTRUCTIVE TO 
BEES AS WELL AS TO THE FRUIT. 


Mr. Editor :—You told us on page 103 
about spraying fruit-trees while in bloom, and 
the effects. Can youtell us in your next what 
effect it had on the bees? C. M. HERBERT. 

Salina, Utah, Feb. 7. 


[The experiment related in GLEANINGS was 
not for the purpose of finding out whether the 
spraying of fruit-trees during blooming-time 
killed the bees, but to determine whether 
spraying at such times was injurious to the 
pollen and its development, and, in general, 
to the setting of the fruit. The experiment 
was conducted from the standpoint of the 
fruit-grower, because it is universally conced- 
ed, among all bee-keepers who are in position 
to know, that spraying during the time of 
bloom destroys bees by the thousands. Some- 
times whole apiaries are so decimated that but 
few colonies are left from which to make an 
increase after the spraying season is over. 
Many instances of this kind are on record. 
Now, we know positively that spraying during 
fruit-bloom is detrimental to both bee-life and 
to the fruit-grower ; and as soon as fruit-grow- 
ers themselves discover that they are losing 
money, the practice will be discontinued. It 
is now in order to educate the fruit-growers 
by calling their attention to the facts.—ED. ] 


MEASURING BEES’ TONGUES. 


Friend Root :—In my ‘‘tin-can”’ article I 
omitted to say that / get from % to 1\%c per 
lb. above the barrel quotations for my honey. 
In carrying the cans I place my hands under 
either end of the case, This throws consider- 
able of the weight directly upon the body, 
which makes it a lighter job. 

I finished cellaring my bees Nov. 22—151. 

While measuring bees’ tongues, why not 
measure the tongue of the bumble-bee and 
make comparisons, then there will be no 
guesswork as to the necessary length. I will 
send you some of my bees in the spring or be- 
fore. ELias Fox. 

Hillsboro, Wis., Dec. 10. 
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MARKETING HONEY IN MASON JARS. 

R. C. Aikin’s article, page 955, prompts me 
to write some of my experience and makea 
few remarks anent the retail business of ex- 
tracted honey. I began tentatively some 18 
years ago to retail extracted honey in divers 
kind of packages. Isoon perceived and found 
that, for my locality, the Mason pint fruit-jar 
was the thing. As long as glass fruit-jars 
shall be used, I believe they will sell as honey- 
packages, for the obvious reason that, when 
empty, they are worth very nearly as much as 
new jars, and are used again in all families. 
I never used or thought well of honey-bottles, 
useless when emptied of honey. I have dis- 
couraged the use of tumblers, as they are too 
small. A pint, 1% lbs., is small enough. I 
have a gross of tumblers in a box; have had 
them four or five years ; had a few calls from 
grocers for tumblers, but put them off one 
way or another. 

I sell to about 100 grocery dealers, in nine 
or ten towns, about 250 dozen pints a year. 
Price now, $2.25 a dozen, cash down. Until 
last spring I sold both for cash, or on commis- 
sion at 15 cts. more, to be paid on next trip, 
or about 60 days. I warrant the honey every 
way, and secure the dealer against all losses 
on account of honey candying, getting shabby, 
dauby, etc.; take up and exchange, and would 
buy back if required. I have done and do 
that yet, on account of prejudice, and to in- 
spire confidence in both myself and my honey. 
My success is gratifying. Many are getting 
educated in regard to both extracted and 
candied honey. Of course, I have a nice ex- 
planatory label on every jar. 

While it is well to cater to public taste and 
demand in these matters, I believe we ought 
to and can also educate and form those tastes 
and demands in a measure, being careful not 
to indulge the public too much in matters of 
niceties and quantities. Why, they would 
buy honey a penny’s worth at a time, or re- 
quire half-pound or five-cent sections if you 
would start them that way. Your polishing 
sections, both before and after being filled, 
then enclosed in a nice pictured cardboard 
case, etc., is, in my opinion, an unnecessary 
and burdensome thing. I sell, also, many 
hundreds of pounds in common tin pails, 1, 
2, and 4 qts., 3,5, and 10 Ibs., at 30 and 50 
cts., and $1.00 respectively. I use largely, as 
store-cans, second-hand lard-cans. They must 
not be filled too full, else they will not handle 
well in melting the honey. A. MOTTAz. 

Utica, Ill., Dec. 22. 


[I think there is no question but the Mason 
jar—an article that is in demand in almost 
every household — is the most common pack- 
age for extracted honey in the rural districts ; 
and when one buys such a jar of honey he is 
not paying for a package that will be of no 
use to him in the future. The same is true, 
but to a lesser extent, of jelly-tumblers. 
These are cheap and very handy, and can be 
made to hold honey on the plan described by 
Chalon Fowls, on page 961, Dec. 15th issue. 
But in selecting a package for the local honey 
market we must bear in mind locality. Selser, 


Pouder, Tweed, and a number of others who 
use Muth jars, or bottles of similar shape, ca- 
ter to an extra-fancy city trade. Some of this 
is represented by the poorer class who want 
only a dime’s worth of honey at a time ; and 
other portions belong to the ‘‘ upper ten ”’ 
that want something fancy. With the last 
named the cost of the package cuts no figure. 
They seek something that is attractive in ap- 
pearance, irrespective of price. The question 
of package, then, should be decided by local 
conditions.—ED. ] 
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WE have been having steady cold weather, 
with scarcely any warming up, for about three 
weeks. We see by the papers that a large 
amount of snow has fallen all over the North- 
ern States. As I have before stated, heavy 
snowfalls generally indicate a good crop of 
white clover. 


WE are receiving more matter, I fear, than 
we shall ever find room for—matter that is 
‘*good stuff,’? and worth publishing. Al- 
though our two last issues were enlarged 16 
pages, and although we shall continue to print 
extra pages for some time to come, it now 
looks as if we should never find room for all 
we have on hand and which we should like to 
publish. If any of our good friends get im- 
patient, let them write and we will return the 
manuscript. It is not possible to print articles 
always in turn, as some things would be out 
of date unless given insertion at once; and 
even as it is I fear some up-to-date matter is 
held until it is out of date. 


THE CALIFORNIA CROP FOR 1901. 

Mr. M. H. MENDLESON says we eastern 
bee-keepers need not be alarmed by the glow- 
ing prospects of honey in California. While, 
undoubtedly, there will be a heavy honey- 
flow, there are not a quarter, he says, of the 
bees there were formerly, to gather the crop. 
He does not think, therefore, that California 
honey will be very much in evidence in the 
eastern markets, even this year, as the local 
consumption will probably take care of all 
there is produced. 


THE MICHIGAN FOUL-BROOD BILL. 


THIS measure, about which so much was 
said in our last issue, has, as I am informed by 
Hon. Geo. E. Hilton, passed the Senate, and 
is now in the hands of the State Affairs com- 
mittee of the House. Mr. Hilton has seen the 
members of this committee, and also the 
Speaker of the House, and writes that he has 
the promise of their support. He says, more- 
over, he will stay and see the Ways and Means 
committee, to whom the bill will next be re- 
ported, and that, if he can get both commit- 
tees to agree to offer a favorable report, we 
may expect it to pass. 
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In the meantime, our subscribers in Michi- 

gan will remember to write not only once, 

ut write again if necessary, to their members 
of the House. See last GLEANINGS. 


YORK’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTING BEES. 

WHILE we were on the cars ev route to the 
Wisconsin convention, Mr. York poked fun 
at Mr. Hutchinson and myself on this matter 
of measuring bees’ tongues. Mr. Rankin, you 
are aware, measures the whole tongue, while 
we measure from the mandibles to the end of 
the tongue. When Mr. Hutchinson and I 
were discussing which was the 77gh/ way, Mr. 
York facetiously remarked that he had a plan 
that was better than either ; and that was, to 
measure from the end of the bee’s tongue to 
the end of the sting. There could be no con- 
fusion if we measured thus. And he proposed, 
further, that Hutchinson and I go into the 
business of breeding bees that could suck up 
nectar from ‘‘ both ends’’ at one time, some- 
thing like a patent double-acting double-plun- 


ger pump. 


GOOD INDOOR WINTERING AT THE HOME 
OF THE HONEY-BEES. 

WE are wintering 38 colonies in a compart- 
ment 8 feet square, in the center of the base- 
ment of our machine-shop, which is 36x96. 
The floor above is 7 inches thick, and is sup- 
ported at intervals of 9 feet by means of 12- 
inch walls running lengthwise through the 
basement. Between two of the inner walls is 
the bee-room referred to, 8 feet square. At 
one end of the room is a board partition, and 
the other end is composed of several thick- 
nesses of heavy matting and carpeting. There 
is no provision for ventilation, and the only 
air that can get into the compartment is 
through the matting referred to. Notwith- 
standing the rumble and noise above, of ma- 
chine tools, the constant walking to and fro, 
the dropping of heavy pieces of steel, and 
notwithstanding the bees have been absolute- 
ly left alone, examination for the first time 
to-day, Feb. 21, showed that the bees were 
wintering well. They were perfectly quiet, 
and there were not enough dead bees on the 
floor to fill even a half pint cup. Examina- 
tion of clusters under the frames shows the 
bees to be healthy and prosperous, not even 
one colony showing any signs of uneasiness. 
It will be observed that this compartment for 
the bees is in the center of a large basement 
in which are located pipes, iron rods, and two 
or three carloads of potatoes. It is necessary 
that the potatoes should be as cold as possible 
and not freeze, so it is the practice of our boys 
to open and close the windows in the general 
basement. There is plenty of fresh air in the 
outer room; and this air, being warmed up, 
finally percolates through the matting into 
the room referred to. The temperature of the 
bee-room is 48 degrees F. 

It may be there is something in Ira Barber’s 
statement that indoor-wintered bees should 
not receive direct infusions of air from out- 
doors. In our case, if they get it at all, it has 
to pass through a long passageway, where it 


is warmed to about 40 or 45. It then reaches 
the bees. See Straw in this issue, referring to 
Ira Barber’s method of wintering. 


E. FRANCE’S BARREL TALK; HOW TO TEST 
A BARREL FOR LEAKAGE. 

PRES. FRANCE, at the Wisconsin conven- 
tion, told how to test a barrel, into which it is 
proposed to put honey, for leakage. In the 
first place, he explained that there should be 
good cooperage ; that the staves should be 
made of sound kiln-dried stuff, and that noth- 
ing but 7von hoops (not wooden ones) should 
be used. The barrels should then be placed, 
not in the cellar, but in a good dry room. 
Just before they are filled the hoops should be 
driven down as far as they will go. To test 
for leakage, proceed as follows: Drive one of 
the bungs in, and then, with the mouth placed 
tightly over the other bunghole, breathe in 
air aslong as you can stand it. The lungs 
should be re-filled through the nose, and then 
the air should be expelled through the mouth 
into the barrel until considerable pressure is 
made. Quickly slide the palm of the hand 
over the opening, and then listen for any hiss- 
ing. If the barrel leaks at any point the air 
can be heard coming out. When you have 
found the spot, or think you have, dip the 
fingers in water and rub them along at the 

oint of the supposed leak. If the air is work- 
ing its way out, bubbles will form. The hoops 
should then be driven until the crack closes, 
and the operation repeated until no air escapes. 
If the barrel holds air for a considerable length 
of time, the pressure not going down percep- 
tibly, it may then be known that the barrel is 
tight. 

Mr. France explained that it is bad policy 
to pour water into a barrel to see if it leaks, as 
that causes the staves to swell and temporarily 
close a leak, and then when the staves dry out 
again, and the barrel is filled with honey, the 
leak appears when the barrel is full of honey. 
It should be borne in mind, he said, that the 
staves of a barrel will sometimes shrink, not- 
withstanding the barrel is full of honey. 

He further explained that, while he is a user 
of barrels, yet for the average bee-keeper he 
would recommend /iz cans, because there are 
only a few people who know how to make a 
— barrel, and few who know a good barrel 

rom a poor one. 


HOW TO PARAFFINE A BARREL, 


In this connection it was Mr. E. D. Ochs- 
ner, a practical bee-keeper of Wisconsin, who 
explained that there was a great waste of hon- 
ey it barrels are not paraffined on the inside; 
that one scarcely realizes the loss if he does 
not weigh the barrels before filling them with 
honey, and after they are emptied. The bar- 
rels, he said, should be made good and _ tight 
first, and then should be paraffined on the in- 
side by pouring hot paraffine in the bung, 
closing it, rolling the barrel around, and then 
standing it on one end, and then on the other, 
so that every en of the inside should be 
coated. The bung should be driven out, allow- 
ing the surplus paraffine to run into the pan 
whence it was poured. 
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TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH. 


Although I have,been over the Louisville & 
Nashville between Cincinnati and New Or- 
leans toward a dozen times in years past, I en- 
joy the trip each time almost as much as I did 
at first. With modern improvements we can 
get on a fast train at Cincinnati at 6 p.m. and 
reach New Orleans the next evening. To do 
this the train stops only at large cities. Meals 
are served on board. This saves time, but I 
have often objected to the extra cost. Last 
evening I noticed on the bill of fare, ‘‘ Ar- 
mour’s Chicken Tomales, 20 cents.’’ In San 
Francisco or in Arizona, Mexican tomales 
(pronounced to-mal-e) are a common thing. 
They are made of pounded corn, chicken 
meat, etc., with plenty of peppers (chili), and 
served hot ; but it was a new thing on a Pull- 
man car—a new thing that Armour should 
run opposition to the Indians in their manu- 
facture. I didn’t suppose a tomale would 
make any thing like a meal, and so I ordered 
other things with it; but, to my astonish- 
ment, for the 20 cents four tomales, smoking 
hot, done up in corn-husks in true Indian fash- 
ion, came on a plate. They made a pretty 
good square meal of meat and vegetables; 
and although Armour had put in rather more 
chipped beef than chicken, it certainly made a 
very nice, appetizing, and /ow-friced addition 
to the menu. 

When I left Ohio, every thing was white 
with snow and frost ; but as I opened my eyes 
this morning the full moon was shining on 
bare fields — not quite green fields, but the 
hills were covered with the green foliage of 
the evergreen-trees. The scenery along about 
Blount Springs and Birmingham, when illu- 
mined by the morning sun, is especially fasci- 
nating. The rocky hills are not only covered 
with beautiful pines and cedars, but by spar- 
kling cascades and rapids leaping from rock 
to rock along the railway. I always enjoy 
watching a stream, because it tells when we 
are climbing up or goingdown. At one point 
we went up what seemed to mea pretty steep 
grade for more thana mile. It seemed like 
going over the Rocky Mountains. As we get 
further south the hills gradually change to 
level timber land and swamp, and, finally, to 
great expanses of canebrake and tall swamp 
grasses, higher than one’s head, with bodies 
of water interspersed, until we begin to get 
views of the great ocean. itself, or rather, per- 
haps, the great Gulf of Mexico. Of course, 
the cotton-fields, sugar-cane, and other south- 
ern crops are a novelty to the Northerner. 

Through the swamps and wet woods the 
palmetto surprises and delights one who sees 
it for the first time; also the beautiful Span- 
ish moss that usually comes into view at about 
the same time. The lumber industry continues 
to grow, much as it was a dozen years ago or 
more, but on even a larger scale in many 
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places. The supply of nice trees for timber 
and boards holds out better than in Michigan, 
seemingly ; and then all along in the low wet 
woods, where water always stands nearly one 
foot deep, is found the beautiful cypress. For 
building greenhouses, and for making hot- 
bed sash, there is no wood in the world like 
cypress. The heat, dampness, cold-without- 
and-hot-within conditions that rot and twist 
every other timber seem to have little or no 
effect on this. clear straight-grained wood. I 
have sometimes thought that it is because it 
grows 77 the water is the reason that wet and 
heat never harm it. Greenhouse rafters (or 
sash-bars) are often furnished of cypress, 20 
or even 30 feet long, without a knot or flaw of 
any kind. 

At New Orleans I left the L. & N. to take a 
trip up the Illinois Central toward Jackson, 
Miss., to visit Mr. Day, the author of the to- 
mato book, At Ruddock Station, a town built 
by the Ruddock Cypress Co., there is quite a 
little village with its streets all water, or, per- 
haps I should say, water and water-plants. A 
great sawmill is located in a cypress swamp, 
and the town is for the wives and children of 
the workmen. Of course, the houses are all 
on piles, as are the plank sidewalks too, for 
that. matter. I at first wondered why they 
had streets at all; but it would hardly look 
businesslike if they didn’t have spaces where 
one could imagine streets might sometimes be 
needed ; but then, where is the earth (topped 
with gravel) to come from? Well, over near 
the mill they are starting streets by dumping 
sawdust into the water where the streets are 
to be. I began wondering why it is that the 
children didn’t tumble off those plank walks, 
and go plump into the water. Perhaps they 
learn by ‘‘intuition’’ (the g77/7 babies, any 
way) not to fall ‘‘ overboerd.”’ 

One often wonders at the queer names of 
railroad towns. The L. & N. has one called 
‘Pine Barrens.’’ I wondered at this somewhat, 
especially as it is in /Vov7da, where they have 
so many spread-eagle names. It looks truth- 
ful and honest, any way—fain/fully honest— 
if they ever have a real-estate boom for that 
locality. On the Illinois Central there is a 
station called ‘‘Gulletts.’” I have thought 
many of the names of new places sounded as 
if the people were really hard up for a name 
at christening time. Hadn’t some one better 
write a dook, or at least an article, on ‘‘nam- 
ing new towns’’? Perhaps the U. S. Post- 
office Department might take the matter up 
jointly with the companies that are building 
new railroads. 

Well, my good friend Day is still growing 
tomatoes, and using the cloth-covered beds, as 
he was nine years ago, and of late he uses the 
beds the fore part of the winter for growing 
the finest cabbage plants I ever saw. Cabbage 
is so hardy the cloth is all the protection he 
ever needs in his locality. Last season, from 
plants grown by this new method he not only 
grew the first cabbage, but the izes new cab- 
bage, sent off to market ; and, as a result, he 
got as high as $8.00 a crate for some of it. 

I wonder if I dare tell a little story about 
those nice cabbages. One of friend Day’s 
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boys got to smoking cigarettes. His father 
told him if he would break right square off he 
would send him to the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. The boy went one year, and was not 
only cured of the bad habit, but he put his 
schooling in practice, grew the cabbages, and 
from the sale of them got money enough to go 
back to college again. 

I was remarkably impressed with the very 
neat and tidy appearance of every thing about 
the ‘“‘Day’’ home. Bven the poultry-house 
was as Clean and neat ‘‘ as a parlor,’’ or pretty 
nearly that, when you compare it with most 
chicken-roosts. Just before I came away my 
friend explained it. Some time ago I de- 
scribed how Terry had cleaned up all of the 
trash and every thing unsightly, and moved 
all the old rubbish, not only back in the lots, 
but put it over back of a hill where it could 
not be seen at a// from the house. I think 
Mrs. Day had something to do with clearing 
up around the Day hoine. Well, it made me 
ashamed of our home. I had given a little 
‘‘ lecture ’”’ on the subject, and Mrs. Reot had 
pointed out the unsightly things, but it was 
‘‘put off’? again and again. Mr. Day says 
there is soney in such a “‘slicking-up.’’ He 
says now if he wants a stick or board of a cer- 
tain size or kind, instead of hunting all over 
the premises for it he just goes over where 
they are all put away, nicely sorted, and puts 
his hand right on the very best thing there is 
on the premises for that particular purpose. 

The names of places in the western part of 
Florida are certainly unlike names of places 
anywhere else, and they have always been to 
me attractive and almost musical. I suppose 
they are Indian names, and I should be very 
glad to know the meaning of, say, Wewahitch- 
ka, Apalachicola, etc. Of course, these names 
are rather long ; but the place where I nowsit 
writing is called Iola. This is short enough, 
and very pretty—ever so much to be preferred 
to — well, we will say Vanburen, a name that 
is used in almost every State in the Union. 

Before daylight Saturday morning, Feb. 9, 
the man who came down to the boat for the 
mail at Marchand’s Landing escorted me into 
Mr. Marchand’s home — yes, right into his 
bedroom, and astonished us all by saying to 
the sleeping man : 

‘¢Mr. Marchand, this is A. I. Root, the man 
vou said vou exvected:”’ and, having done 
his duty, the postman marched off, leaving me 
to shake hands with a man before he had his 
clothes on, and almost before he was awake. 
Mr. Shepherd, the apiarist, was hustled out of 
bed after about the same fashion, and then we 
went out among the bees and /alked bees. 

The Marchand apiary has so many things to 
commend it I will describe it somewhat in de- 
tail. Between 200 and 300 hives are arranged 
in double rows so as to form a sort of hollow 
square. The operator stands between the two 
rows, and hive-entrances all point outward, so 
he is never obstructing the flight by getting 
before the entrance of any hive. The stands 
to hold the hives are a sort of bench, say 16 
feet long. The hives rest on boards 6 inches 
by 16 feet, set up edgewise, and nailed to 
stakes. The hives are supported just high 
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enough from the ground to make it easy to 
work without stooping ; and I want to say to 
you that, after looking over quite a number of 
hives, I don’t believe I want any more down 
flat on the ground. The long stand (16 ft.) 
has some objections, such as jarring the next 
hives, getting around each hive, etc. ; but the 
ease with which the whole apiary may be 
lined up level, and rows straight, I think com- 
pensates for all the other. I expect to give 
you some kodak views-of it all, later. At 
present the hives have no shade over them, for 
every bit of sunshine is wanted from now on 
until very warm weather. When shade is 
wanted, loose boards are to be placed on raf- 
ters just high enough to clear the head. Mr. 
Marchand uses only fixed bottom-boards, and 
his plan of feeding is, I believe, about the 
cheapest and simplest that can be gotten up. 
A third strip of board runs the whole length 
of the hive-stand I have described, placed so 
if any hive is moved a little forward the back 
end will drop enough on the strip so as to be 
a little lower than the front or entrance end. 
Now pour in a pint or quart of syrup right on 
the projecting entrance, just after the bees 
have stopped flying at dark, and your feeding 
is done. No harm is done if the hives are left 
this way, providing the back end is lifted up 
and pulled back before a shower comes. When 
you want to lift any hive from the stand, do 
so by placing the back end against your body, 
and right here comes in the need of hand- 
holes on s7des as well as ends of all hives. 
Marchand and Shepherd both say the wooden 
handles projecting from the hives are not 
wanted in their apiary, and I quite agree with 
them. We want no projections, to prevent 
stacking hives up tight and snug, if we can 
possibly avoid it. All hand-holes should slant 
a little up as the cut goes deeper, and the 
sharp corner of the board on the under side of 
the hand-hole should be cut down or beveled 
off. This apiary has hives all numbered ; but 
the number is on the stand, under the back 
end of the hive, and not on the hive itself. 
Mr. Marchand has quite a lot of eight-frame 
Dovetailed hives with sides of half-inch boards 
instead of 7%. Whyare not these just as good 
for this climate, thus saving both freight and 
lumber? Large amounts of pollen were car- 
ried in, and quite a little new honey, the day 
I was there. Mr. M. has another out-apiary, 
like the one I have described, and the two 
contain about 500 colonies. When I asked if 
250 or even 200 in one spot were not too many, 
Mr. Marchand said he one year got over 125 
lbs. per colony right through an apiary of over 
200, and that he has never gone ie an av- 
erage yield of 50 lbs. per colony — usually 75 
or more. 

As there is no church or Sunday-school 
nearer than Wewahitchka, 15 miles distant, I 
took a boat again at night, and reached desti- 
nation just as I saw some children starting for 
Sunday-school with their Bibles in their hands. 
I asked if I could not leave my valise inside 
their gate and go with them. I had before 
seen bee-hives in their yard, and when I learn- 
ed that Mr. Thomas Spencer, their father, was 
superintendent, I consented to wait a little 
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and walk along with him. One minute I felt 
a little lonely and almost homesick because I 
was a stranger in a strange land ; but the next 
minute I was — almost one of the family. A 
little later I was asionished to hear that I was 
expected to ‘‘ preach’’ in the evening ; and 
before I could correct the statement the friends 
were introducing me as Xev. A. I. Root. Aft- 
er my talk in the evening the pastor remarked 
that, even if it was as I said in my introduc- 
tion, I was no preacher, and never had, and 
surely never would even iry to preach a ser- 
mon, he felt, notwithstanding, they had lis- 
tened to a very good sermon from a business 
man's standpoint, and told in a business man’s 
language. 

I shall always remember with pleasure the 
way in which the people of four different 
churches in Wewahitchka unite and work to- 
gether in all Christian work. It rejoices my 
heart, also, to know they have a law, well en- 
forced, that keeps saloons out of all the small 
towns in Florida, and perhaps this is the rea- 
son they have so many good men and women 
working together in harmony. Now, Florida 
should speedily get a similar law that will 
stop the cigarette business among d/acks as 
well as whites, for it is getting a fearful hold, 
even among the small boys ot both colors. 

Alderman & Roberts have the largest num- 
ber of colonies in one spot I ever saw or heard 
of. In 1891, 680 stands of bees, all in Mr. 
Roberts’ dooryard, gathered an average per 
colony of 65 lbs. More than 22 /ons of honey 
was brought in to that one spot, in one sea- 
son, and all collected from flowers within the 
range of the bees’ flight. Can the world fur- 
nish a parallel? At that time there were no 
other apiaries near ; but now there are several 
within three or four miles that will likely 
make another yield like that improbable. 
There may be other points out in the swamp 
equally good, but the apiary would have to be 
situated on a platform of boards, above high 
water; and Mr. Alderman says that, during 
the dull season, when nobody is around, the 
bears would be almost sure to destroy an api- 
ary so located. 

During the great yield I have mentioned, a 
single colony, one of that 680, brought in 18 
lbs. in one day. Only one was placed on the 
scales, and that one was probably no better 
than many others. The source was mostly 
from a tree called tupelo, and this tupelo hon- 
ey never candies. 

Much time and honey have been spent, and 
very likely much wasted, on arrangements for 
extracting honey, and doing it rapidly. Mr. 
Roberts has, perhaps, one of the best-arranged 
extracting-houses, for his has been gradually 
arranged as real practical work seemed to in- 
dicate it should be. With his apparatus, and 
ten people, mostly his children if I am cor- 
rect, they have extracted ten barrels (perhaps 
two tons) in a day. 

Sometimes when I meet with such earnest, 
honest, and kind Christian men and women, 
in whose every thought and word the love of 
God shines forth, I rejoice that God has per- 
mitted me to live, and know this kind of peo- 
ple. I found such friends at Wewahitchka. 


Mr. Isabel, of Wewahitchka, has a very 
neat and pretty apiary. The hives are set on 
stands, much as I have described ; the ground 
is raked clean and level, and it is really a plea- 
sure to walk around through it. As we came 
up he said he had a queer case of robbing. It 
was still going on quietly, but the robbers 
were coming out and running up the front of 
the hive before taking wing, but heavily la- 
den. The bees belonging tothe hive either 
didn’t know their stores were going off, or 
didn’t have spunk enough to fight. Mr. Isa- 
bel sprinkled flour on the robbers (a /a Utter), 
and hastily watched the entrances to all the 
200 or more hives. In about a minute I call- 
ed, ‘‘ Here they are, boys;’’ and all hands 
came to see the dusty white bees scramble in 
with their huge loads. Ina minute more we 
‘* swapped ”’ places with the hives. The load- 
ed robbers rushed in as they had been doing, 
as soon as we got the hives in place; but, lo 
and behold! they were taking their stores into 
the very hive they took them out of! One 
can imagine how they rushed out and in, rub- 
bing their eyes to be sure they were awake, 
and may be scratching their little heads in per- 
plexity to know what had happened. At any 
rate, in 15 minutes both colonies were quiet, 
and apparently normal. The colony that 
wouldn’t protect themselves, of course re- 
ceived quite an accession of bees, and, very 
likely, bees that knew how to fight. I wish 
we might invent asimilar plan to wake up 
mayors and policemen that can’t see the ruin 
saloon-keepers are doing by violating the law, 
unhindered, right under their very noses. 

The Apalachicola River has been for a week 
on arampage. Fora hundred miles or more 
the water is pouring over the banks at inter- 
vals on either side, and going off into the 
swamps and woods, but still the water keeps 
up. Like other large rivers on low flat ground, 
the sediment brought down for centuries past 
has raised the river bed and banks above the 
surrounding country, and now it is breaking 
out into new channels. It looks odd to see 
streams pouring out of a big river, all along, 
instead of emptying into it. Such freshets 
are common almost every spring, and when- 
ever there is much rain. When we bee-keep- 
-' ac all together one day Mr. Alderman 
to 


A PRETTY GOOD FISH STORY. 


He had a nice garden with a good tight close 
picket fence about it, to keep out the chickens. 
One night the river came up suddenly, and 
while the yellow water was pouring in at the 
garden gate, which had been left open, he 
noticed a school of good-sized catfish pouring 
in at the garden = with the water. After 
they all got in, and the water had settled down 
a little, the folks went out in a boat, swung 
the gate shut, and fastened it securely. The 
small fish slipped out between the pickets, but 
the big ones were captured in such numbers 
they had catfish enough for all the town for a 
long while. We all had a big laugh, I assure 
you; but Mr. A. declared it was true, and he 
is a very good man, and as honest and steady 
as the day is long. 
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SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit-trees to prevent the 
depredations of insect pests and fungus diseases is no 
longer an experiment but a necessity. 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, Quincy, 
Ill., and get his catalog describing twenty-one styles 
of Spraying Outfits and full treatise on spraying the 
different fruit and vegetable crops, which contains 
much valuable information, and may be had for the 


asking. 


WHEELS 
“ FARM WAGONS 


ji size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
Notires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, III. 


$50.00 POP CORN. 

100 seeds of this wonderful new Pop Corn for 
25c and chance to compete for our cash 
prizes. Seed Due Bill good for 25¢ worth of 
other goods FREE with every order for Pop 
Corn. First-prize winner last year raised at 
the rate of 188 bushels per acre. We will pay 
$50 for its equalin quality. Handsome seed 
catalog and free presents with every offer. 


Cc. M. Goodspeed, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


















Popular Books at Popular Prices. 


Black Rock. By Ralph Connor; 50,000 sold; authoriz- 
ed edition; formerly 50c; my price 25c—by mail, 
postpaid, 338c. 

An English Woman’s Love Letters. Authorized 
edition, 25c; by mail, 32c. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 25c; by mail 32c. 

Eben Holden, Alice of Ola Vincennes To Have and 
to Hold, Master Christian, and other regular $1.50 
books, $1.10 each; by mail, $1.24. 

Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By Alex- 
ander Winchell; revised edition for Chautauqua Cir- 
cle; paper, print, and binding the best; 353 pages; 
regular price $1.00; limited supply at 35c; mail 49c. 
Five other Chautauqua books, same quality, same 
price (35c, or 49c ayes greet while present stock lasts 
—only a few copies of some titles. List for asking. 

Your Money Back if you return a/ once any unsatis- 
factory book bought of me. 

Reference. The A. I. Root Co. (for whom I worked 
10 years). Books inclosed with shipments from 
them if desired. 








M. T. WRIGHT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Honey Queens. 


Have you noticed the change in my P. O. address? 

Did you know I am seeking to give my customers 
the best service possible? 

Did you know that I have as good or better queens 
than can be bought elsewhere? Many have found 
this out, and continue my best customers. Golden 
and leather colored honey queens, bred in separate 
apiaries. Bees, nuclei, and full colonies for sale. 

Price of queens—March and April—tested or untest- 
ed, each, $1 00; 6 for $5.00; $1000 per dozen. Breeders, 
$2.50 to $5.00 each. 


— ADDRESS — 


W. H. LAWS, BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 


LONE STAR APIARIES 


Cc. F. Davidson & Sons, Props. 


Breeders of fine Italian queens. Established in 1885. 
Write for Circular. 


C.F. Davidson & Sons, Fairview, Texas. 


Golden or 5-banded; 3-band Italians. 
Some Points. 


We have been extensively producing honey for the 
last ten vears, hence know the value of good queens. 
During all this time we have made a close study of 
queen-rearing, and now run over 500 nuclei, hence we 
know how to rear good QUEENS. During the last 
two years we have spared neither time, money, or 
skill in procuring and breeding up our strains of 
bees. We have bought queens from almost all who 
have claimed to have superior stock. We have taken 
them, tested them, and crossed them to each other 
and to our already fine stock of bees, and we now 
have the finest strains in the United States. WE 
GUARANTEE ALL QUEENS to be large, prolific, 
and well developed, to give entire satisfaction, and to 
arrive at your postoffice in good shape. 

We have wintered over 800 fine queens, and our 
prices will be: Tested, $1.25; select tested, $2.00; 
breeders, $3.00 to $5.00 each; untested queens, March 
md go after June lst, 75c. Discounts in quantities, 
and valuable preminms given away to customers. 
Send a postal for large circular; tells all about our 
queens, methods, etc.; gives valuable information to 
every one. 

N. B.—Motto, ‘‘ High-grade queens, prompt service.” 


0. P. HYDE & SON, Hutto, Texas: 


EARLY QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH 


We are rearing queens now in full colonies by the 
best methods known. ‘Tested queen, $2.00. Untested, 
$1.00; 6, 5.00; 12, $9.00 Full colonies, $6.00; 3-frame 
$2.00; 2-frame, $1.50. Add price of queen to nucleus 
wanted. Write for discount on large orders, and cir- 
cular. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Christian & Hall, Meldrim, Georgia. 








PACIFIC QUEENS. 
Wanted.—Addresses, especially on Pa- 
cific Coast, for my circular of best 
queens, and club rates on bee papers. 


W. A. H. GILSTRAP, GRAYSON, CAL. 


’ ’ ‘sail that I am booking orders for my 
Don t Forget strain of Business Bees that have 
been bred for working qualities 
for years, and have made some of the largest yields 


on record. Write for circular. 
J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Fla. 


Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

We are again prepared to furnish choice Medina 
County maple sugar and syrup. Do not fail to get 
our prices. It is too early to name prices at this writ- 
ing, but we will quote by letter on application. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 
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NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


OBJECT :—Defense of the rights of bee-keepers ; pros- 
ecution of dishonest commission men and glucose 
adulterators ; but only members are entitled to 
protection. 

OFFICERS:—E. R. Root, President, Medina, O.; R. C. 
Aikin, Vice-president. Loveland, Col.; Dr. A. B. 
Mason, Secretary, 3512 Monroe St., Sta. B, Toledo, 
O.; Eugene Secor, Gen’1 Manager, Forest City, Ia. 

FEES:—Annual membership fee $1.00. Remittances 
may be sent here or to General Manager as above. 








EXTRACTED HONEY. 

We still have on hand several large lots of choice 
extracted honey in barrels and 60-lb. cans. We want 
to close this out this month and will make low prices. 
Let us know what grade and quantity you want, and 
we will name prices. 


WIRE POULTRY-NETTING. 

We call attention to the very low prices on Climax 

netting named in this department a monthago. We 

are prepared to supply it promptly, either from here, 

Chicago. or Georgetown, Ct. Send for catalog of net- 
ting and fencing if interested. 





BEESWAX WANTED, 


Until further notice we will pay 28 cts. cash, 30 cts. 
in trade, for average wax delivered here. It takes a 
large quantity to keep us supplied at this season of 
the year. Shipments have been coming in freely, but 
we can use all that may be received. Be sure to mark 
—_ shipment so that it can be identified on arrival 

ere. 


CHOICE SECOND-HAND 60-LB. HONEY-CANS. 

A month ago we called attention to a choice lot of 
second-hand honey-cans now stored in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and which we offered for sale at these prices : 10 cases 
of two cans each, 50 cts. per case; 50 cases at 45 cts.; 
100 cases or more at 42 cts. It is desirable to move the 
rest of this lot as soon as possible; and if you wish to 
take advantage of this offer, let us hear from you at 
once. We have received a 100-box lot here, and find 
them excellent value for the money—practically as 
good as new. 


BUSINESS AT THIS DATE. 

As we go to press we are shipping from four to six 
carloads of bee-supplies a week, but are still about 
twelve cars behind. There is a favorable outlook in 
many localities, which promises much better honey 
crops than previous recent years. The prospects in 
Southern California are oe promising; but 
there are scarcely a fourth of the bees left there com- 
pared with three years ago. Texas is also expecting 
a larger yield, judging from the quantity of supplies 
being sold there. Colorado is also booming as usual. 
By getting some outside help in printing this issue 
we are enabled to rush out our catalogs more prompt- 
ly, and we expect soon to cover our list of names with 
a new catalog. 





DRONE-SIZE COMB-FOUNDATION. 


Having a demand in England for medium brood 
foundation, drone size, for extracting combs, we have 
completed attachments for our foundation-mill cut- 
ting-machine so we are now prepared to supply 
comb-foundation mills, drone size, in rolls 2% inches 
in diameter, at 20 per cent advance on regular worker 
size, viz., $30 00 for 6-inch; $36.00 for 10-inch; $42.00 for 
12-inch, or $50 00 for 14-inch. Weare also prepared to 
furnish drone foundation ix medium-brood weight 
and thin super weight at 5 cts. per pound advance 
over price of regular worker size. There may be 
some who wish to experiment with drone foundation, 
and if there proves to be sufficient demand we may 


arrange to stock it at various distributing points at 
regular prices. 
from here only. 


For the present it can be obtained 
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FIRE SALE 


OF BEE BOOKS! 


On January lst there was a severe fire in our build- 
ing, burning out entirely four floors above us. The 
water that was thrown onthe fire came down through 
our floor damaging our stock of books, printing-office, 
etc. Some of the books were wet slightly, but enough 
so that they could hardly be sent out as perfect. 
These are the ones that we wish to offer. The read- 
ing pages of all are perfect, only the covers being a 
little soiled. Here they are, with prices, postpaid : 


Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-keeper’s Guide,”’ only 60c. 
Doolittle’s Scientific Queen-rearing, only 5oc. 
Newman’s “ Bees and Honey,” only 4oc. 


They are all cloth bound, and latest editions. If you 
want a year’s subscription to the old Weekly Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, with any of the above books, add 
75 cts. to your order. This is a SPECIAL OFFER, 
and will last only so long as the slightly damaged 
books last. Better order AT ONCE if you want a 
bargain. Remember we are 


Headquarters for 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies ! ! 


Catalog and sample copy of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, FREE. Ask forthem. Address 


George W. York & Co., 


144-146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


WE WANT 


to sell you bee-supplies. Our line is 
all new and complete. Send for our 
illustrated catalog. It will convince 
you that our Dovetailed hive is the 
best on the market. Our prices are 
right and our service is prompt. 


Fred W. Muth & Co., 


S-W.Cor.Front = Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dittmer’s Foundation !!! 


Retail---Wholesal Jobbing. 
Iuse a Process that produces EVERY ES- 
SENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and most desirable in all respects. My 
PROCESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are 
my own inventions, which enable me to 
SELL FOUNDATION, and WORK WAX 
INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at 
prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free on applica- 
tion. BEESWAX WANTED. 











GUS. DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
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Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10c per line. 
You must SAY you want your ad. in this department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the notice 
as many linesas you please; but all over ten lines will cost 
you according to our regular rates. We cannot be responsible 
for dissatisfaction arising from these *‘ swaps.” 








WANTED.—A competent man to take charge of 
four or five hundred colonies. Tothe right man 
a good proposition will be made. Write, stating 
amount of experience, age, etc. 
I. A. KInG, Almond, San Diego Co., Cal. 


WANTED.—Two or three apiaries for cash ; located 
in Colorado; write full particulars; first letters 
and lowest cash price; comb honey preferred. 
THos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


WANTED.—A refined girl or widow woman, as house- 
keeper in small family, one interested in bee- 
keeping preferred. Address 
EviAS Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 


WANTED.—To exchange bicycles and tandems, gas- 
oline-engines (new and 2d-hand, 1 to 20 horse- 

power), for wood and metal working machinery of 

all kinds. ROBERT B. GEDYE, LaSalle, Ill. 





WANTED.—To exchange two No. 5 Novice honey- 
extractors, good as new, for bees. 
E. W. Brown, Box 102, Morton Park, Cook Co., Ill. 


ANTED.—A young man of several years’ experi- 

ence to help care for six apiaries the coming 

season. Give reference, habits, and salary expected. 
R. T. STINNETT, Mesilla Park, New Mexico. 


JANTED.—A renter for 60 colonies of bees, or will 
sell the whole to some good man. I can not 
attend tothem asthey should be. I havea neighbor 
who has 40 colonies who also wants to let out on 
shares. He is only three miles from me. Single man 
preferred. R. J. MATHEWS, Rosedale, Miss. 


ANTED.—Man of 45 (mechanic); no bad habits; 
experienced in fruit and vegetable growing, also 
bee-keeping; handy with poultry, wants a situation; 
shares or otherwise, or to manage apiary with privi- 
lege to buy and do work for part pay. 
BEE KEEPER, 925 W. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED.—Experienced man On bees. Fine coun- 
try; only 3 bours from Washington, D. C. 
F. G. Bass, Front Royal, Virginia. 


ANTED.—Man to work in apiary, and to make 

himself generally useful. 

CHAS. ADAMS, Greeley, Colorado. 

ANTED.—To exchange 12,000 berry-boxes, low- 

Hallock wine-measure quart, in flat, good con- 

dition, for Cowan reversible extractor, any size, or 
good incubator. J. D. Bixsy, Grooms, Sar. Co., N. Y. 


ANTED.—a healthy sober young man in large 
apiary. Address OHN NIPPERT, 
P. O. Box 1051, Phoenix, Arizona. 








ProR SALE.—500 Dov’d-all-around, 34% X62, sawed, 

basswood sections—flush all around—for $1.50. 
THOS. WITTMAN, 52d & Jeff. Sts., W. Phila., Pa. 

9 e e 

Root’s Goods for California. 
We have just received a large carload of sec- 
tions, extractors, smokers, veils, etc., direct 
from the factory, and are prepared to supply 
bee-keepers with the same ——es- P Do not 


send a long distance and pay high freights. 
Write for our prices. 


M.R. MADARY, -_ Fresno, California. 


OvR CATALOG of varieties and prices of Small- 
fruit Plants, Dahlia Bulbs, S.C. W. and B. 
Leghorns, B. P. Rocks, Berry Crates and Baskets, 
ready Feb.1. Send for it before ordering. 

H. H. AULTFATHER, [tinerva, Ohio. 
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( & Guaranteed for 10 Years. 
Fret. Prepaid and Money 
cme BACK if not Satisfactory. 








Send us $18.00 and we will send you one of our NEW 
IMPROVED OHIO FARMER HIGH-ARM SEWING- 
MACHINES, freight prepaid. Use it for all kinds of 
work, and if not satisfactory you can return it in 90 
days and we will refund your money and pay freight 
both ways. 


All Guaranteed New Machines. 

Self-setting needle ; automatic bobbin-winder, with 
oak or walnut woodwork; new bent wood top; seven 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of at- 
tachments and illustrated instruction book sent with 
each machine. Every machine we send out guaran- 
teed to give ENTIRE SATISFACTION OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. Wecan furnish repairs or needles at any 
time. Remit by postoffice order, registered letter, 
New York draft, or express. 

If you want the BEST sewing-machine made in 
the world at the LOWEST PRICE ever offered, send 
us your order. 


Drop Head, $20.00. 

This is the same machine, except the cabinet, which 
is made so that head drops out of sight when not in 
use. Four drawers. Freight prepaid. With same 
attachments as the $18.00 machine. 


Our No. 2 Machines. 

Have old-style top tension instead of the new side 
tension furnished on the others. Not quite as much 
work on them as the others, which accounts for the 
lower price; but we guarantee them for the same 
time, furnish same attachments, and prepay freight. 

High Arm No. 2, 5 Drawers, Only $15.00. 

Drop Head No. 2, 4 Drawers, Only $16.50. 


Send for our new illustrated catalog. Address 


The Ohio Farmer, : : : Gleveland, Ohio. 


NotTe.—We have known the publishers of the Ohio 
Farmer for many years. They are entirely responsi- 
ble, and will fully make good their agreements. 

THE A. I. RoOT COMPANY. 


The Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, 


Emerson Taylor Abbott, Editor. 





A live, up-to-date Farm Journal with a Gen- 
eral Farm Department, Dairy, Horticulture, 
Live-stock, Poultry, Bees, Home and General 
News. The Editor has had practical experi- 
ence in every department of farm work. To 
introduce the paper, it will be sent to New 
subscribers one year for 25c. — copies 
free. Best Advertising Medium in the Central 
West. Clubbed with Gleanings for $1.00. 


ADDRESS 


Modern Farmer, St. Joseph, Mo 
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These new machines in essential 
mechanical principles are the same 
as Models Nos. 2, 3 and 4—un- 
; equaled. 

Write for Printed Matter Free. 
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PLANERS 

The above cut shows one of our small Planers, 
of which we make twelve different styles and sizes. 


Also large Planers, Band Saws, Buzz Planers, 
Moulders, Wood Lathes, and all kinds of 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


Send for Catalogue. 


the FRANK MACHINERY CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Mints wie Xte xte te we ME ME wt wt he he BEI 
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5 Sweet=Potato Seed. i 


Sound bright stock of the best va- ; 
rieties. Special rates by express. 
Descriptive price list free. Address % 
L. H. Mahan, Box 143, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Union Combination Saw 


For Ripping, Cross- «aqme, 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge- moulding, 
Beading. Full line FOOT 
and HAND POWER machin- 
“es Send for catalog A. 
ENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
44 Water St., Seneca Fs., N.Y. 





New Smith Premiers Nos. 5 246. 


The No. 6 takes paper 1814 inches wide and writes lines 16 inches long. 
The No. 5 takes paper 11 inches wide and writes lines 99 inches iong. 














158 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Is not always the work 
of a highwayman. 


When a dealer charges you from 
35 to 50 per cent more for a Car- 
riage or harness than we would 
charge you direct for the same, 
or better, you are certainly being 
held up. This however, is not 
the dealers fault. He must live, 
but why at yourexpense? We sell our 
vehicles at factory prices and save you 
both the jobber’s and dealer’s profit. 
We do still better; we send our vehic- 
ned on 10 a Free Trial. Try it be- 
ore you buy. _——— 

If not wholly 

satisfactory 

return it at 

our’ expense. 

Write to-day ( 

for our free 

illustrated 

catalogue. 


Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co., 
Box 22, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Career and Character of Abraham Lincoln. 


An address by Joseph Choate, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, on the career and charactér of Abraham Lin- 
coln—his early life—his early struggles with the world 
—his character as developed in the later years of his 
life and his administration, which placed his name so 
high on the world’s roll of honor and fame, has been 
published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, and may be had by sending six (6) cents in_post- 


| age to F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chica- 


go, Ill. 





| FOR SALE.—Apiary in Arkansas Valley, Colo.—175 


colonies, Baldwin 2-story hives, comb honey. Ad- 


| dress Oliver Foster, Las Animas, Bent Co., Colo. 


In writing advertisers please mention Gleanings. 
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— ean get a famous Split Hickory —made right all the way 
through.—forless money thana dealer will charge vou foraninferior 


* job. Weship vehicles and harness direct from factory to anyone 


Anywhere on Approval 


and save you 4 the cost. Don’t confuse us with cheap “supply 
houses,’ but send for catalog, note our prices and examine the 
output of our factories, We finish and trim to suit your taste. al 


Ghio Carriage Mfg. Co., 27 W. Broad St., Columbus, O. “¢. 













SAVE $8 ON A HARNESS! 


We are the largest manufacturers of harness and carri- 
ie agesinthe world selling tothe consumer exclusively. 


We Have no Agents, Dealers or filiddiemen. 

We se!1 you direct from our factory at wholesale prices and save you 
all addi:ional expense. We ship anywhere for examination. We guar- 
antee and warrant everything. ‘i h's Elegant Farm Harness ior 
© #$21.50. Many customers who have bought it Sari anaed 

report that they have saved from #8 to 810in 
buying this harnessfromus. Fcr full descrip- 
tion of this and about 65 other styles of har- 
nessand 178 styles of vehicles see our hew 4 
Illustrated Catalogue. Your name on a 
postal card will get it, 


ve ' 
_ Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., 
G. B. PRAT7 ’ Mecy. ELKHART, INDIANA. 
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DEAL DIRECT maces? 


as / When you buy a carriage, buggy or}:arness. Choose 
<N L» from the big 







gest stock and fullest assortment, and 
—— ]pay only the cost of making, with but one moderate 
— added. Our plan of selling direct from the 
factory insures satisfaction—your money back if 

No. 3034 Buggy. Price $38.30 you’re dissatisfied with your purchase—and enables 


with leather quarter top, you to save the dealer’s profit. 

Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many’ styles of high grade 

P vehicles, harness, robes, tiankets and horse equipments, with detuiled de- 

» scriptions of each, mailed free. Write for it and learn how cheaply you can a : 

» buy when the jobber’s and dealer’s profits are cut off. No. 240. ingle Strap 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS Co., Box 772, Columbus, 0. Buggy Harness. Price $7.95, 







} 
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ayes ore seeexore | ‘The Power Question 


—for farm use, dairies, creameries, 
eheese factories—an ng uir- 
ing light power, is settled by 
buying one of these 










y you have 
AN STEEL ROD LAWN FENCE, 


LEFFEL 
ee tt. kel tanita Comtakioe ENCINES. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., Box 80 ,Ellwood City, Pa. > aaa *} They are made in both horizontal 
Or Room (0 , 809 Broadway, NewY ork City. | 1 and upright pattern, with engine 
i attached to boilers. Being very 

simple and direct in construc- 


\ > tion they are economic of fuel 
Don’t Pa a Cent H and great developers of 
power. Best for cutting and 
" bf srinding feed, sawing wood, 
pumping water, separating 
eream, churning. &c. Made 
of the best material throughout 
_ they are durable and long lived. 
Vehicles are built for hard Send stamp for our Boek en 
wear. Best materials a Engines and Power. 
out. New sty'es. Approved Work- “ 
manship. Unqualified guarantee. 29.25 and upwards. FEL & 00., Box 89, Springfield, @ 
Our Harne«s and Saddles comprise a complete line of 
standard work #4.25 upwards. In no event place your 
order without writing for our Free Catalogue contain- ProR SALE CHEAP.—100 nearly new second-hand 
ing valuable suggestions to the vehicle & harness buyer Hilton chaff hives. Hives are at Wallin, Benzie 
CA BUYERS’ UNION, (Inc.) Co., Mich. For particulars inquire of 
158 W. Van Buren St., B-345, Chicago, Ills. I,. C. WoopMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 













W of profit toagent or dealer when you 
Can with equal safety, satis 
faction and guarantee buy 
direct from manufacturers 
and save half the cost. Our 
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rue FASHION SEED avi. FREE 


To get new customers to test my Seeds, I will mail my 1901 

catalogue, filled with more Bargains tnan everand a 10¢ Due 

OF THE DAY Bill good for 10c worth of Seeds for tnal absolutely 

free. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 

Seeds, Potatoes and many Novelties at lowest prices. 


P 
Ginseng, the grest money making plant. Giant Prize ‘To- 
matoes, 2tot he toot, Pan American Oata, sent ou tfree to 


Is the beautiful sweet pea. Recognizing the 
popularity of this garden favorite, we offer for 


1901 five new and handsome sorts, for 5 2-cent > 

stamps, together with a copy of our new seed aevaes cre age Pemes to 5 oo ee rer ion 
book, the most modern catalogue of modern Don’t give your order until you see this new catalogue. You'll 
times. It is so costly a production we cannot be Surprised at my bargain offers. Send posta : for catalogue 
afford to gratuitously distribute it. (Postage alone | to-day. +7 is FREE to all. Tell your friends to send too. 


is Scents.) We senr4 it postpaid for 10 cents to- F. B. MILLS, Box 105, Rosehill, Onoadaga Co., N. Y, 
gether with one packet of each of these: 








SEEDS, PLANTS, ROSES, 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit 
¥ and Ornamental Trees, The 
best by 47 years test. 1000 acres, 
, 40in Hardy Roses, 44 Green. 
houses of Plants and Ever. 
blooming Roses. Mail size 
post paid, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Try us, our goods will 
please you and direct deal 
will save you money. Write 
for valuable catalogue, free, 

The Storrs & Harrison Co., 

Box 226 Painesville, Ohio. 


5 Grand New Sweet Peas. 
Navy Blue. The best to date. Five 
Gorgeous. Unique and distinct. separate packets, 
America, White striped carmine. 


Royal Rose. A blushing beauty. 0 10 
Salopian. Intense scarlet. NLY C. 


With our new seed book free. 

















Features of our new catalogue for 1901 are 136 
pages (9520 square inches of reading and illustrat- 
ions) 7 handsome colored plates. A list of novel- 
ties in vegetable, farm and flower seeds to be had 


nowhere else this year, 35 new sorts row "lle ek alae a 
offered for the first time, and a complete ¢ h Sow — —— 
list of standard seeds, bulbs, plants, fruits, etc., e t tM 





Other features, full cultural directions and many 
cash prizes. If you want an up-to-date garden and 


the best you ever had you must plant Maule’s grows his own potatoes and guarantees them true 

Seeds. Send 10 cents for catalogue and these new toname. Has all standard sorts and the very best 

sweet peas to-day. Address, of ‘one ae - mee ie he pe — 
an arden eeas 

WM. HENRY MAULE, are of a A Field | to purity and TB Leading 

a -! tarm seeds of best varieties. Also vegetable and flower seeus, 

1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. Why not buy seeds direct from the grower? Catalogue free. 


L.L.OLDS, Drawer H, CLINTON, WIS. 

















EVERGREENS 


Hardy sorts, Nursery grown, for wind 
breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid.$1 
to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to select 
from. Write at once for free Catalogue 
and Bargain Sheet. Loeal Agents wanted. 


D. Hill, Sycccii, Dundee, lil. 






Mention this 





SEED POTATOES 


$1.50 a Barrel and up. 





Michigan Northern Grown are always 
the best. 20 best varieties. Blight 
proof, enormous yielders, highest 
quality, lowest prices. Sold in any 
quantity, one pound to a car load. 
Catalogue free on request. 
Harry N. Hammond Seed Co 
Box? , Bay City, Mich. 
Formerly of Fifield. 

Largest growers of s°ed pota- 
toes in America. 








HORSE- HIGH! 


\jIesee BULL-STRONG wee 
A With our Duplex Automatic 
Ball Bearing Woven Wire 
Fence Machine, any farmer 
can make 100 Styles, and from 
50 to 70 rods a da 
of the best and most practi- 
cal fence on earth at a cost for 
Withe Wire to make it of from 
20 to 20c. per rod 
We sell Ornamental Fence 
and Gates, Farm Fence and 
Gates, Plain, Barbed and 
Coiled Spring Wire 
direct to the farmer at whole- 
sale prices. Catalogue free. 


m KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box D31. Muncie, Ind. 







































at Bargain Prices 


Apple, Standard and Dwarf Pear,Cherry, 
Peach and Plum trees. Japan Plumsa 
specialty. Save half yourmoney by buy- g 
ing direct of producer. Our free cata- f 
logue of fruit or ornamental trees will Kerosene Sprayers 
tell you how and why. Let us price your . issimple indeed. Kerosene émulsion 
list of wants. made while pumping. | 
For { Oc: will mail two plants of siggy her Ry ON a 
a our Red Cross Currant. , THE DEMING CO., SALEM, 0. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO,, « ~- * 
ochester, N. ¥ ai Western Agents, Henion & Hubbell, 
Bigs. aA il Chicago. Catalogue and formulas free, 
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BURPEE'S SHEDSENSE 12 


A Bright Business Catalogue of ninety pages that tells plain truth about BEST SEEDS 
that Grow. Write a postal card to-day, or send ten cents (stamps or silver) for 
BURPEE’S QUARTER-CENTURY FARM ANNUAL,—a New Book of 220 pages 
fully worth a dollar. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Easy and Profitable Gardening. 


The thoughts of back-breaking, hand-hoeing and weeding prevents 
many &® man from maxing money outof a garden. The easier, surer 
and better way is to use one of our “Planet Jr.” Double w heel 
Hoes. They cultivate perfectly all garden crops, astride or between 
therows. Throw the dirtto orfrom the row; cultivate the middles; 
break up the crust and level the surface. They plow,turning fur row 
either right or left, hill up and furrow out. Have attachments for all 
this work. Adjustabletoany width of row. Strong, durable and last- 
ing. Every attachment of best hardened polished steel. Then, too, 
they are so easy to handle; children use them readily. 

Our 1901 Catalogue (edition 350,000) illustrates and fully describes 
these and our fullline of **Plunet Jr.” Hill and DrillSeeders, Wheel 
Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Two-Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet 
Seeders and ( ‘ultivators, ete. Prices greatly reduced for 1901. Butsend 
and get a free copy of the cataiogue and learn all about **Planet 
Jrs.” and how they are used at home and in foreign countries. 


S. L, ALLEN & CO., BOX 750-H, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Lwo Gold Medals at Paris By sition; = Award. 





- t eR, HEADQUARTERS FOR HIGH GR: “Sy 
SEN, DUNLAP, TRAWBERRI IES, hase “a Seek Potatoes. 


and other 100 Varieties. 


CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY, Descriptive Catalogue Free to — 
KING OF MICHIGAN POTATO. FLANSBURGH & PEIRSON, Leslie, Mich. 


Sitch vou RICH 


() he f i~ oe “ Billion $ Grass. 
¢ a a 


Marvelous griss, wonderfw] 





















Bic STRAWBERRY 


GIVEN AWAY. 


We will mail you six plants of Corsican, 
biggest str awberry on earth, if you will 


Lyf: 


by i Send us 15c. for one new subscription to My Sy Wy iff i en grass, fit for all soil, every condi- 
j , WW A f, VL. tion, every state in the Union, W 1] 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER MY Op WY yiew 12 tons of rich hay and Jots and 


f Lit fm ts of pasture besides. “What is it!” 
Me It’s the heaviest yielding grass this side 
Ho of the stars; w i mckepen rich, First 

'OF33 crop 6 we: ksa{terscwing, Everybody is 
asking : **What isit?”’ C i”? Catalogue tells. 
Combination Corn. 
Greatest golden yellow dent corn of the 
age. Seed dirtcheap. Willmske you rich 
to plant. Willrevelutionize corn growing, 


Speltz,Rape and Peaoat. 


7 
bf Three periect foous. Speltz yields 7: bu. 
7 


, and Home Companion for § 
six months. Established twenty 
My years ago. I t has 60,000 subscribers who § 
} say it’s the best family fruitjournal in 
America. Send for free sample copy. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 













ASC! of grainand 4 tons of hay pera: re; Rape 
[ERY ® mg een food and Peawat 8 tons of 
7 pertect food per acre. 


Bromus Inermis. 
Great st permanant grass of 
f/‘ the century. Nothing like its 
on eurh to-day and we havefi, 
scoured the world forits equal, 
40 7 tons of hay per acre. 


oP Vegetable Seeds 


grow-.rs, 









Always Fresh. 
Always the Best. 





Stamps 
Fire and this Notice, 
SOyy We mail big illustrat- 
ZINN edSeed Catalog and 
YX } 10 grain samples, in- 
\ clud ng above, also 
\ Vv Speltz (80 bu.per A), 
\} Oats (200 bu. per A), 
v Rape, Barley (173 
bu. perA ), Peavat etc. 
worth $10 for astart 










BY S 


are sold everywhere. 
1901 Seed Annual free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 









LA CROSSE, 
wis. 
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You Can't Afford to Guess 


i > = 4 at results i in the poultry business. If you fail to raise the chicks, you simply have no busi- 
=i Ne ness. The way to be absolutely sure about getting the chicksis to employ a Cyphers Incu- 

batorin your hatching. We guarantee them to last 10 yearsand to outhatch any incubator 

made. The best way to know about itis to read our 224 page (8x11 in,) book, **Profitable 

Poultry Keeping.” Has 250 illustrations and covers the entire subject. We send it for 10 

centsin stamps. As r bo ook 74. Circulars mailed free. Address nearest office. 

cy PHERS INCUBATOR CO. Chicago, Ill, Wayland, N. Y., Boston, Masse, 


Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings| | felp the Hens 


and Cut green bone guppli 
pplies 
They’ll just the element needed 































elp for winter egg production. The 
of Grand Traverse territory and Lee- You. HUMPHREY Green 
lanau County are descriptive of Mich- Bone and Vegetable 
igan’s most beautiful section reached Cutter will cut mote bone in less time and 
most conveniently viathe . with less labor than any other cutter made, 


We —— 2 a — “> this. Y ped pen por hg you 
ti 44 
Pere Marquette R. R. HUMPHREY & CONS, Box 1, JOLLET, LLL. 
For particulars address W. C. Tousey, D. P. A., ‘Toledo, Ohio, HENS LAY @ovric the ezes when 
poi “ii i-e 7-28 


fed on Green Cut Bone. 
Seer — | MANN’'S NEW BONE CUTTERS prepare bone in the best 
| and cheapest way. Cut fast, fine, turn easy, Mann’s Clover 
Cutters, newest, fastest, $8. "& $10. Mann’s Swinging Feed 
Tray and Granite Cry stal Grit make the business profitable, 
Catalog free. F. W. MANN CO., Box 37 Milford, Mass. 


SOVARIETIES. 


I breed fine poultry on one of the best equipped poultr 
farms inthe world. Send 8c in stamps for new 1901 Book, 
telling all about 50 varieties, with special prices on fowls 


andeges. 6, H. GREIDER; Florin, Pa. 



































ELECTRIC 





HA ND Y WA GON $1.00 for 15 best Brown Leghorn or B. P 
& Rocks. Illustrated descriptive e gg-circu 
When you buy a wagon, buy one that will larfree. H.B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn 
ye youa site time. panty pe — - 
or repairs than itis worth. Get one thatis 
easy to load and easy to draw. That’s the Ss. C. BROWN LECHORNS. 
Electric—the best made wagon inthe world ' I use well-striped breeding cocks. Eggs, $1.00. 
Stecl wheels (24 to 56 incheshigh) wide tires, Cockerels, $1.00 and up. Also Italian bees. Circular 
straight orstaggerspokes. Send for hand- f sales H. : M.M Sh vill P 
some catalog of steel wheels, wagons and ree. ii asec Ss jar Ns ars 
otherimplements at money-saving prices. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO,, Box 95 QUINCY, ILLINOIS. POULTRY- BOOK FREE : “% pages, ilust'd, with 


tion to our paper, 10 cts. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Harness Breaks; A BASKET FULL OF ECCS 


by using Ley’s Poultry Condition Powders. Puts all fowls in 
a normal condition; destroys all disease germs; purifies the 
blood; is a tonic and nutrient. Price 25 cts. a pk.; 5 for $1.00. 




















When 
Your 





You want something that 
will fix it on the spot. The 














Ley’s Thoroughbred Minorca’s Eggs, $1.00 for 13. Also 'Thor- 
PRE 4 iv Ri oughbred Belgian Hares. Geo. J. Ley, Florence, Cal. 
<a tliat CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS for poultry ; 100 Ibs., 
vet Magazine and 60 cts.; 200 Ibs., $1.00. WISE & CO., 
Buckle Punch ‘Wholesale Grocers, Butler, Ohio. 
is the handiest contriv- _—-—— = — 
WEIGHT ONLY 20 OUNCES ance you ever saw. Makes Al G t Handsome pets; profitable 
a perfect clinch. Holds 50 rivets. Carry it in your ngora oa S. stock. Large new circular for 
pocket. Price $1, including one year’s subscription to | stock EDW. W. COLE & co., Kenton, Ok Ohio. 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP | — ——o 
yer monthly. The leaning authority on all sheep All sizes; some trained; first- 
questions. j 1200 FERRETS. class stock. New price list 
Liberal terms to agents, We have other publications and novelties. free. N. A. Knapp, mechanter Lorain Co , Ohio 
’ os . 


DRAPER PHB. & SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





FoOR SALE CHEAP. _—Twelve acres of very fertile 
POSES land with eight-room dwelling, cellar, and cellar- 


SEND NO MONEY.=1u: 10) Heddon beehives complete, 25 or 80 colonies of 





order any of our Sewing Machines sent C. O. D.. on 30 Italian bees. A bargain. : 
days’ trial. If you don’t find C. M. THORNTON, Osage, II] 
them superior to any other : aes : “  ——— 


otfered at the same or higher 
prices or are dissatisfied for 


F " iiisay Any reason, return them at our Zz. 
= expense cdc retund your 2 DTT LNT AVA nLes 
A money aud freight charges. For | | 
5 *10.50 we can sell you a better | cul ait WU 
D} machine than those advertised Direct to Consumers. 
elsewhere at higher price, but we Our Handsome Catulog Free, costing over $2 each, 
wonld rather sel] you better Quality containes 144 pages, with 1500 illustrations and 15, 000 articles 
Jand Give Satisfaction. Our ele- listed, on which we guarantee to save you from 15 1070%, lm 
vant Arlington Jewel.drop head, complete book of its kind. Sent for 10c to pay costof ma’ 
812.50. Our No. 9 Ball Rearing Arlington, 5 drawer, which will be refunded with first order. Valuable book of refer- 
drop head, ‘ere Write for large illustrated cata- ence and ought to be in every household, Get it; keepithandy. 
logue FREE. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Iinc.) Heller Chemical Co., Dept 90, Chicago. 
158-164 W. van Buren St., B-345, Chicago ‘*The Only Mail Order Drug House i in the World. 
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BIDDIES © BEES. 


MAKE THEM BOTH PAY. 


50-ege Bantam. Self-regulating. 


Holds 50 ordinary -size eggs. 
No sitting up nights. 20 min- 
utes’ attention in twenty-four 
hours will operate it. Sold on 


30 Days’ Trial for $5.00 


Over 15 000 in use, and thousands hatching 50 
chicks from 50 eggs. Youcan do aswell. Ei- 
ther hot-water or hot-air heating. We have a 
brooder to Am with it for $3.00. Our catalog of 
valuable information, and describing incuba- 
tors and brooders of all sizes and prices—a// ov 
trial—sent for the asking if you mention this 


paper. 


Buckeye Incubator Co., Sprieghel, atte. 


represent in their construction the be 
manship and finish and the best general pl rs oan 7 cae how. to 
bring together in such a machine. Sor this reason we say } 
to our customers that if ~~ are not found exactly as repre- 
sented and don’t do all we claim for them after a thorough 
trial, it is no sale. Layee ig sone 1 on the market We make 
Yyboth Hot ate Hot Air—take your choice. So 
simple a@ child can run an a 2c. in stamps for catalogue. 


MARILLA INCUBATOR CO., BOX62 RCSE HILL, WN. Y. 
































INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU BUY. 


We want our customers to be pertectly satisfied beforet hey spend their money. Investigate the 
claims of all incubators and thendevide. We believe you will find that the 


SURE HATGH INCUBATORS 


AND COMMON SENSE FOLDING BROODERS are giving better satisfaction 
than any other made, It’s because they are so simple, sensibleand aure. They are built tor 
busy people, w ho haven’t time to fuss and bother. Our catalogue is FREE, We cou’t 
ask vou to pay for it. Isn’tit worth examin'ng? 


SURE HATCY INCUBATOR COMPANY, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA. 


INCUBATOR ff 
ON TRIAL G 




















@, Healthy Chicks | 


are hatched by our incubators. and more 
fj of them than dens can hatch. Why? 
a Because our reguiator neve r fails to keep 
@ the heat just right. Catalogue 
& printed in 5languagesgivestull 
aesc riptions. illustrations and prices. and 
mucn information for pouitry raisers. 
J Sent for 6 cents. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO.. 











Box 503 Des Moines, La. 
The Perfected Von Culin. Room AT THE TOP =e" 


top, we have issued not an ordinary catalogue but the 


(e=f3 20th Century Poultry Book. 


Contains the Jatest and best thought on the 
poultry question, from the egg through ali 
its chariges, to the market. No subject 
missed. Written from practical experience, 
The world renowned Reliable Incus 
bators wih Broeders, used all over the U. S. and in 51 foreign 
countries, receive deserved attention. Book mailed anywhere for 10c, 


Successful result of 25 years’ experience. 
Scientifically correct, practically verfect. 







Non-explosive metal lamps. 
Double and packed walls. 
Perfect regulation of heat and ventilation. 
Made of best materials, and highest quality 
of workmanship and finish. | 
RELIABLE INC. & BROODER CO., Box Bo49 Quincy, It 
PRICES $7.00 AND UP, | 2 Saar 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR NO PAY. 
We make Brooders, Bee Hives & Supplies. | 
a” Catalog and Price List sent Free. 


Tue W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


Dept. 73. Jamestown, N.Y. 


| 200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
Hatches every fertile 
Vege. Write for catalogue to-day. 






GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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Wake up Bee-Keepers. 


To the Changed Conditions. 


I have many times advised my readers to keep more | Keep a lot of bees, scatter them around the country, 
bees. We are often asked what will mix the most | and don’t use up all your profits in useless manipula- 
successfully with bee-keeping, and I have replied, and | tions. I wish to see bee-keepers prosperous, and 
still say, ‘‘a few more bees.” In my eastern trip I | believe I have never given them better advice than I 
met quite a number of men who are making money | am giving them now. Let me repeat it: Keep hun- 
keeping bees—not simply making a living, but laying | dreds of colonies, scatter them around the country, 
up money. All of these men, with no exception, | 100 in a place, produce extracted honey, study short 
keep bees in large numbers, scattering them around | cuts as though your life depended upon it. Personal- 
the country—perhaps 100 colonies in a place. Itisn’t | ly, let me ask you to give this matter your careful, 
profitable to put only a few in a place—there must be | serious thought. Not only this, but write to me on 
enough in each yard to makea day’s work when the | this subject. Especially would I like to hear from 
apiary is visited. men who have had experience along these lines. 

Mr. H. L. MclLallen, a former pupil of Mr. W. L. | Men who have made but an indifferent success with 
Coggshall, but now the owner of several hundred col- | only one apiary, but have made money with several 
onies, made a very bright remark at the Romulus in- | apiaries, or those who have tried running several 
stitute. He said: ‘‘ We can’t produce so much honey apiaries and failed, if there are any such, could tell an 
per colony as we did years ago, but we can make more | interesting and instructive story. Let me hear from 
money. Thesreason is that we can keep more bees | you. Those who have had experience with both few 
with less labor.”” The reason of the lessened yield | and many bees are especially invited to write. If I 

. per colony is the cutting off of natural resources, such have drawn any incorrect conclusions, or omitted 

“ as clover and basswood, but the improved methods | any important factors, I shall be glad to have these 
that enable usto manage a greater number of colo- | defects pointed out. For the best article on this sub- 
nies, the short cuts, if we will only recognize and | ject, received before March Ist, I will pay $500. For 
practice them, really gives us advantages over our | any article that I think well enough of to use, but to 
predecessors. It is in the discovery and practice of which the first prize is not awarded, I will send the 
short cuts that we must look for our financial salva- | writer the REVIEW one year and a queen of the 
tion. A great many processes that may be employed Superior Stock, The establishing and managing of 
at a profit in a home apiary, are totally out of placein | out-apiaries might, very properly, form the latter 
an out-apiary. The swarming problem, for instance, | part of the article.—Lditorial in January Review. 
must be solved by a different process in an out-yard. 


po eee = the ee eo oe Remember that the REVIEW is $1.00 a 

ive the bees plenty of empty comb in which to store 

honey, and swarming is practically ended. Years | yume, but I send 12 back numbers free of 

ago extracted honey was of slow sale at a low price, | Charge. For $2.00 I send the back numbers, 
the REVIEW for 1901, and a queen of the 





| 
but its use by bakers and other manufacturers has | 
laced the demand upon a firm basis, and, at present, ; 
P P P | Superior Stock. 


I know of no more hopeful field for the apiarist than | 
the production of extracted honey on a large scale. | W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 





BEE-HIVES AND HONEY-BOXES, 


in car lots—wholesale or retail.. Now is the time to get 
prices. We are the people who manufacture strictly 
first-class goods and sell them at prices that defy com- 
petition. Write us today. 


Interstate Box & Manufacturing Co., Hudson, Wis. 














ee ene, 
. 

: Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 

» Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 

& Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 

3 BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 

3 Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
Seeceoee oe 
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PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 


We manufacture a full line of the latest 
BEE-SUPPLIES. 


= 
= 
Our motto is, ‘‘ Perfect Goods and Prompt Shipment.”’ : 





1900 








Send for our new free illustrated catalog. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wisconsin. 


AAAAAAAAARAAAAA 
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Improved Ohio Farmer 


REPAIR OUTFIT. 


Our Price Only $1.65. 


We have examined sam- 
ples from all manufactur- 
ers, and believe this is the 
very best repair outfit. on 
the market ; easily worth $1 
more than those offered by 
stores and other papers. It 
contains 48 articles, all full 
size and first class, and we 
guarantee satisfaction or 
will refund money. Half- 
soles alone are worth 5c, 
and are not included in 
other outfits. It will soon 
pay for itself in repairing 

oots, shoes, rubbers, har- 
ness, and tinware. 

Repair Outfit with Ohio 
Farmer one year for only 
$2.15, or the Complete Out- 
fit free for a club of 10 sub- 
scriptions to the Ohio Farmer. By freight. 

Send for our illustrated premium list, giving whole- 
sale prices on watches, sewing-machines, knives, and 
lots of other useful articles. Mention this paper. 


+ Cleveland, Ohio. 


DUR OWN 


it po 

SHOE.HARNESS &TINWARE REPAIRING 
COMBINATION OUTFIT. 

soLo 


TRE O10 


Y 
FARMER 
CLEVELAND, 0, 





Tne Ohio Farmer 


Low Rates We t and Northwest. 

On February 12th, and on each Tuesday until 
April 30th, the Chicage, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway will sell one-way secc nd-class tickets at 
the following very low rates : 


To Montana points, - - - $25 00 
To North Pacific Coast points, - - 8000 
To California, - - - - 30 00 


These tickets will be good on all trains, and pur- 
chasers will have choice of six routes and eight trains 
via St. Paul, and two routes and three trains via Mis- 
souri River each Tuesday. ‘The route of the famous 
Pioneer Limited trains and the U. S. Government 
Fast Mail trains. . . 

All ticket Agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, or for further informa- 
tion address F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Old Coleny Building, Chicago. 


Belgian Hares 


I have some fine hares for 
sale at reasonable prices. 








'J. F. Moore, : Tiffin, Ohio. 





WHERE TO LOCATE? 


Why, in the Territory Traversed by the 


Louisville & Nashville 


RAILROAD. 


THE 


Great Central Southern Trunkline 


KENTUCKY, | TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA. 


WHERE 


Farmers, Fruit-growers, 
Stock-raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United States to 
make ‘“‘ big money” by reason of the abundance and 
cheapness of 


Land and Farms, 
Timber and Stone, 
Iron and Coal, 
Labor--Everything. 





Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom from 
taxation for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and upwards, and 
500,000 acres in West Florida that can be taken gratis 
under U. S. homestead laws. 

Stockratsing in the Gulf Coast District will make 
enormous profits. 

Halt-fare excursions the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell you 
how to get it—but don’t delay, as the country is filling 
up rapidly. : 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 


Address R. J. WEMYSS, 
Gen’! Immigration and Industrial Ag’t, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


In writing advertisers please mention Gleanings. 











Our Advertisers. 








SWEET-POTATO SEED, 


See what L. H. Mahan, Box 143, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Says on page 202. 





BELGIAN HARES. 


We do not keep them, but you can get them of J. F. 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. See page 209. 


SPLIT HICKORY. 


What about it? 
Co., 27 W. Broad St., Columbus, O., say on page 203. 


PLANTS, 


By some mistake our regular bee-supply catalog, in 
referrring to our other catalogs, mentions a plant 
catalog. We do not issue such a catalog now, and 
our friends will do well to write to some of our adver- 
tisers. Flansburgh & Peirson, whose advertisement is 
found on page 205, can probably supply about all we 
have listed heretofore. 


HUNGRY HOGS, 


The John A. Salser Seed Company, of La Crosse, 
Wis., the great farm-sced growers, have some splen- 
did seed sorts to cure the hunger of the hogs, and 
make them happy, fat, healthy, and contented. In 
their Peaoat, a perfect food, in the green state, or in 
their Giant Incarnat Clover, or Sand Vetch, or Cow 
Peas, or Rape, they have heavy cropping, quick pro- 
ducing foods, that tempt the appetite of the swine, or 
cow, or sheep, or poultry, or horse. Every mouthful 
of this food seems to give contentment and adds flesh 
and fat. Their great catalog tells all about it. Have 
you seen a copy? 
ing 5 cents postage. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





See what the Ohio Carriage Mfg. 





If not, send for one to-day, inclos- | 
| 
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Get the Best Queens. 


Evansville, Ind., Sept. 27th, 1900. 
The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Bee Co., Texas: 

Dear Friends:—It gives me great pleasure to forward 
you this unsolicited testimonial regarding the merits 
of Atchley queens. The three (3) dozen queens pur- 
chased of you have made an excellent record for 
themselves. Not an Atchley queen among the twenty 
colonies lost during the severe drouth in July. I have 
bought queens from many breeders; and although the 
present crop is exceedingly short, the tiers of supers 
show where the Atchley queens are, and speak vol- 
umes for your method of queen-rearing. I find the 
progeny to be very gentle, strong-winged, uniformly 
marked, long-lived, of large size, and last, but not 
least, the best honey-gatherers I ever had. I shall 
want 100 more next season. 

Yours fraternally, J. C. WALLENMEYER,. 


Prices for Queens. 


Tested, $1.50 each; $8.00 for 6, or $15.00 per dozen. 
Untested, February, March, April, and May, $1.00 
each; $5.00 per 6, or $9.00 per dozen, Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. We have as good bees and queens as 
money and labor produce. We breed three-band 
Italians, Goldens, Carniolans, Cyprians, and Holy- 
Lands, in their purity, bred in separate yards 5 to 
miles apart, If you want ¢he dest, call for Atchley’s 
improved strains. Safe arrival guaranteed. Send for 
a sample copy of ‘‘ The Southland Queen,” the only 
southern bee-paper. $1.00 per year. To new sub- 
scribers we offer as a premium a nice untested queen 
in order to get our paper introduced. Catalog, giving 
oe and management of apiaries for profit, 

REE. ; 


THE JENNIE ATCHLEY CO.. 








KRETCHMER W'F'G C0., Red 


: 








Oak, lowa. 


Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Best-equipped factory in the West; car- 
ty a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- . 
pers, etc. Write at once fora catalog. 


AP AAAARAARAABARAAAS 


AAMAAAAAARAAARAAAAB ABRAM! 


— AGENCIES: — 


Trester Supply Co., 103 So. 11th St., Lin- 
coln, Nebraska ; C. C. Richards, 
1223 17th St., Denver, Col. 
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Perf? 
BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 






Bingham Brass Smokers 


MADE TO ORDER. 








a lifetime. 
same size. 














BINGHAM SMOKER. 


DER Sir:—Inclosed find $1.75. Please 
send one brass Smoke-engine. I have 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out ; should last 
You need one, but ve A cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 

The little open cut s 

three larger sizes. 

goes without puffing, and does not drop inky drops. The perforated 

steel fire-grate has 5 

Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch ogg gl 

$1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. 

the originals, an 

standard of excellence for 22 years. 


ows our brass hinge put on the 
No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch smoke-ergine 


1 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, 
Bingham smokers are 
have ail the improvements, and have been the 
Only three larger ones brass. 





one already. It is the best smoker I 
ever used. ruly yours, 
HENRY ScumIDT, Hutto, Tex 


€EECEEEECECEEEE CCE EEE 


T. F. Bingham, : : 
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Farwell, Mich. 
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to Business 


by placing your orders early before the 
rush. Don’t wait until the honey-flow 
is on. We can supply you with all 
kinds of bee keepers’ supplies. made 
by The A. I. Root Co., at their factory 
prices. Can fill your orders promptly, 
as we carry a large stock. Send for 
our 40-page catalog free. 
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JNO. NEBEL & SON, 
HIGH HILL, MO. 
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Bee-Supplies, 


2=eooa 


THE VERY BEST OF GOODS. 


THEY ARE the Root Goops, and we 


THE NEW edition of ‘“THE A BC oF 
BEE CULTURE’? just out; the most 
up-to-date bee-book published. 


THE VERY best of shipping-facilities 
for Kansas, Indian Territory, Texas, 
New Mexico, and the whole west. 


REMEMBER we are now booking or- 
ders for a SUPERIOR STRAIN OF 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 






te 


Catalog free. Address 


rl F, 


| sell them at their factory price here. : 

4 

4 

4 

4 

¥ i 
; 





gusta, Kansas. 
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ROOT’S COODS FOR TEXAS! 


If you have not already purchased your Hives, Honey-extractors, Honey- 
cans, or other Bee-keepers’ Supplies for the coming season, you will find it 
greatly to your advantage to write to whichever one of the following agerts 
is nearest to you, giving a list of what you want, anc get prices. Goods 
are shipped long distances in carload lo‘s at much lower freight rates, and 
reach destination in better condition, than they do in local shipments. 








For Williamson County and other 
points near by, write to 


ROBERT W. ROGERS, 
Hutto, Texas. 


For Bexar County and other counties 
adjacent on the north, write to 


UDO TOEPPERWEIN, 
Leon Springs, Tex. 


There are other agents in other parts of Texas whose advertisements ap- 
pear elsewhere. If interested, write to one of the above parties at once, as 
they are making up orders for carloads to ceme forward soon. 


For Wharton County and vicinity, 


ee W. W. VICTOR, 
Wharton, Tex. 


For Uvalde County and vicinity, 
write to 


D. M. EDWARDS, 
Uvalde, Texas. 
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PRIZE MEDAL 


was awarded us at the PARIS 
WORLD’S FAIR forthe... 


Superior Excellence 


of Our Supplies. 


Our goods are always made of best ma- w 
, terials and in,the best manner possible. 
m You who use them know this ; those who 
M will try them will find them so. OUR w 
™ PRICES are as low as can be charged for 
m good goods, Wemake every thing used y 
™ by up-to-date bee-keepers. Catalog and w 
‘ @ copy of the American Bee-keeper free. 
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ADDRESS 


The W. T. Falconer M'?e 6b,, 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


4@- W. M. Gerrish, Kast Nottingham, N. H., 
carries a complete line of our goods at catalog 

tices. New England customers save freight 
i ordering of him, 
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The Danzenbaker Hive 


In The A. I. Root Co,’s exhibit at the Paris Ex- 
POSITION was awarded a Gold Medal as the most 
suitable of ali hives for the production of comb 
honey. It is equally good for tiering up for ex- 
tracted honey. 


Williamstown, N. C., Oct. 10, 1900. 

Mr. F. Danzenbaker:—I have been over \my 
shipments of honey, and find your account of 
sales correct. You have sold 2620 sections for | 
$325.63 net. I also-shipped 382 sections to New 
York, and received $39.81 net. Iam well pleased 
with the sales you made for me. 

I kept a strict account of the expenses. this 
oad of my 55 colonies in Danzenbaker hives. 

hey cost me $76.00, or $1.88 per colony. I ship- | 
ped sections of honey, and received 44. 
I also supplied two hotels in this town, and sold f 
beeswax enough to make in all over $400 for my 
crop. Taking out the $76.00 expenses, it leaves | 
a clean pratt of $5.89 per colonv. 

I shall want for next year. 4000 Danz. 4x5x136 
sections, 150 shipping-cases, 50 lbs. of extra thin 
foundation for sections, Danz. mats, etc. I don’t 
know how many hives I shall need. I will send 
orders as I need them. 

Yours respectfully, W.R. WHITE. 


I keep a full stock of my own hives, and such 
other bee-supplies ds are needed early in the 
season, at Root’s prices. I hope, by careful at- 
tention to your interest, to receive and fill your 
orders satisfactorily. 


F, Danzenbaker, Washington, D. C, 


BOX 66. 








The iatest and best in the line of 


BEE-KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES 


kept constantly on hand. 





We have in stock in great variety and quantity 


SHIPPING-CASES 


and ‘all other seasonable goods, and offer 


Special Inducements 


to those who order now for next season’s use. 


, 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 


CATALOG FREE. 
Dad 


ADDRESS 


Jos, Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa, 
710, 712 W. GRAND AVE. 








24TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation. 





Why Does It Sell so Well? 


Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 22 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


We Cuarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no ‘sagging, no loss. 
ATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times, 





= 


Send name for our Catalog, Samples of 
Foundation, and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, 
Cotton or Silk. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies 
of All Kinds. 


—__ 


Langstroth on the Honey-bee Revised. 
" The classic in bee-literature ; $1 25 by mail 





Charles Dadant & Son, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill.' 





